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WHAT PRICE LEWIS VETO? ‘ 


"Isolation" From Labor Law 


Unions and 


x WO WEEKS ago, as the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor was about 
to begin its last quarterly meeting prior to the 

© AVL annual convention in San Francisco on October 

| 6, not one among the score of newsmen who covered 
sthat meeting in Chicago would have ventured to 

-assume that the Council would reject the “I am no 

Communist” affidavit which Robert N. Denham, gen- 

-eral counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, 

shad ruled is conditio sine qua non for any labor 

‘unit afhliated with either AFL or CIO before it can 

‘obtain protection from the NLRB on any level. 

Many AFL international unions were holding back 

Peuch affidavits, already signed by their own top 

F officers, until they got word that the Executive Council 

d had signed. Under the Den- 

ham ruling, signatures by 

international unions or local 
unions are deemed ineflec- 
tive for NLRB purposes 
unless reinforced by | the 
signing of all the top officers 
of the national federations 
with which they are afili- 
ated. 

At CIO national head- 

Deke k tawks quarters, eyes were also fixed 

the AFL Executive Council. If, as expected, the AFL 

‘Council would sign the Denham affidavits, the path 

Mor the ClO high command would become compara- 

‘tively smooth; they would follow the AFL example 

‘and thus cover their jurisdictional flanks in the 

event of forthcoming clashes with AFL organizations. 

Jf, however, the unexpected were to happen and the 

“AFL top leaders refused to sign, the CIO would come 

automatically into a double bargain: they would 

bfollow suit and thereby ipso facto secure for them- 
selves jurisdictional immunity, and would, in addi- 

‘tion, be saved the embarrassment of compelling some 

-of their top colleagues to affix their names to a docu- 

ment which bluntly nails them down as devoid of 

Sany “Communist sympathy.” 


JOHN L. ABUSES VETO 


UT the unexpected did happen, and it was John 
Llewellyn Lewis who fashioned the surprise. It was 
the United Mine Workers’ heavyweight leader who 

t fly a solar plexus at the “no-Red” affidavits at the 

veeting of the Executive Council. On the face of it, 
the Lewis unilateral veto—in which he was joined 
by Bill Hutcheson of the Carpenters, according to 
Teports—threw his associates on the Council off- 
balance and into a state of mild consternation, and 
Pacted as a soothing balm to the CIO leadership. 

Lewis is declared to have rationalized his veto on 

e ground that the Taft Hartley Act must be fought 
sto a standstill and that the trade union movement 
Peannot fight it successfully after submitting docilely 
to one of its most obnoxious provisions. This militant 


Besture of “civil disobedience” adroitly advanced by . 


mewis undoubtedly has found friendly echoes among 
ome trade union groups which, like Lewis’ own 
Inited Mine Workers, have had little need for NLRB 
upport in the past. 
Most of the AFL international unions, not to 
Bention the members of the Executive Council, how- 
er, are openly, if not defiantly, resentful of the 
wis coup. Not the least reason for this bitterness 
undoubtedly the fact that his veto power in this 
stance has been derived from an arbitrary ruling 


on the Chicago meeting of 


By Max D. Danish 


by a government agency lawyer whose personal 
leanings are flagrantly anti-union. It is further felt 
that the Lewis action was wholly out of accord with 
democratic procedure as traditionally practiced in 


- AFL top circles. The melodramatics that accompanied 


the Lewis veto have also invested him with an 
horrendous apparition of Jabor’s “man on_horse- 
back” —to the utter distaste of his Council colleagues, 
who are fully aware that, in resorting to this “squeeze 
plav.” Lewis did not even pretend that he was acting 
in behalf of his miners’ union or by the authority 
of the labor movement in general, but strictly to 
accentuate his own judgment, if not for personal 
power aggrandizement. 
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I; is, nevertheless, doubtful that “Big John’s” con- 
science is especially disturbed by the turn which has 
converted his veto into a face-saving device for some 
Communist union bosses, much as he loathes the 
Stalinist commissars. It is well to bear in mind that 
John L. Lewis is the kind of tactician who will not 
be diverted from the “main line” by ethical oc 
esthetical pin-pricks. Lewis will not be deterred 
from breaking bread with the devil should he need 
satanic talents to attain a\certain goal. He did not, 
for instance. hesitate to draft many Communists 
during his ClO presidential days while he was en- 
gaged in drives to organize the automotive, electrical 


appliances. rubber. oil and other industries, feeling , 


all the while supremely confident that he could thump 
his Stalinist henchmen gut of the newly-built unions 
anv moment he felt there was need for it. 

John L. Lewis erred profoundly on that score. 
The Communist mobs which inundated the Atlantic 
City boardwalks in 1938 with placards “We Want 
Lewis.” two years later poured all their smear on him 
and helped to ease him out of the CIO presidency. 
Still. the doughtv chief of the miners was no more 
a Communist sympathizer in the years 1956-1958 
than he was in 1940 or he is in 1947. 

There's no denying the fact that. from the view- 
point of social pyrotechnics the Lewis unilateral act 
has had a considerable effect. Not only has it nailed 
down the Taft-Hartley Law as a legal device loaded 
with unenforceable baggage, but by isolating the 
unions from the NLRB it has put on it the coloration 
of an “emplovers’ agency.” 

This “isolation.” however, may quickly prove to 
be a mere illusion. and Lewis undoubtedly is aware 
of this. Already it is reported that several inter- 
national unions of *the AFL, whose viewpoint on the 
compliance with the Denham ruling differs sharply 
from the Lewis logic, among them Dan Tobin's 
Teamsters and Dan Tracy’s Electrical Workers, have 
filed “no-Red” afidavits with the NLRB and have 
simultaneously announced that they were taking 
legal steps to test the Denham directive in the courts. 
It is not, moreover, unlikely that the five-man Labor 
Board may in the meantime straighten Denham out 
on this explosive issue by over-ruling him even before 
the AFL and ClO conventions are over in October. 
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Hox will the San Francisco convention handle the 
Lewis veto? Will the Executive Council come up 
fighting in its report to the delegates, or will it 
present the issue in an “objective” manner, figuring 
that it “too hot to handle” with Lewis and Hutcheson 
in the opposite corner? 

Lewis, in all likelihood, is not unmindful of the 
resentment he has stirred up by his act of “rugged 


of 


individualism” and he expects a sharp counter-attack 
at San Francisco. But it is difficult to believe that 
Lewis is losing sleep on this account. With Hutcheson 
as his ally, the convention will find it impossible to 
muster enough strength to rebuke Lewis for his veto 
or to force him to sign the “no-Red” affidavit if the 
Denham ruling is still in force by that time. 
Moreover, it is quite likely that, having sounded one 
militant note in opposing the Denham afhdavits, 
(Continyed on Page Fifteen) 
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Loching 
at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Schumacher and JU. S. Labor 


of the German Social Democratic 

Party, has arrived in this country 
to address the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at San 
Francisco. Under the present circum- 
stances, this visit, which signifies a 
rapprochement between the AFL and 
the German SDP, 
acquires comsider- 
able political im- 
portance. 
About two months 
from now, a con- 
ference of the Big 
Four is to consider 
—not for the first, 
but probably for 
the last time—the 
possibility of a 
collective peace 
with Germany. 
The chances for an agreement between 
the Western powers and the Soviet Union 
are small indeed. If no agreement is 
reached, Germany will for all practical 
purposes remain partitioned for a long 
time, and the three Western zones will 
constitute a new state with a population 
of about 35,000,000 and with the Social 
Democratic Party as the strongest Ger 
man political factor. It will be led by 
Kurt Schumacher — an _ outstanding 
leader who, in the brief period since the 
end of the war, has become in the eyes 
of millions of Germans the symbol of a 
peaceful and democratic resurrection of 
his country. Schumacher has won such 
boundless devotion from his followers 
and hatred from his opponents as al- 


K «: SCHUMACHER, the leader 





Daltin 


ways accompanies the rise of a first-rate 


political figure. 


To the non-German world, it must be 
made clear that if there is any hope at 
all for a Germany peacefully collaborat- 
ing with the other nations, it lies mainly 
in the endeavors of Schumacher’s party. 
Denazification by foreign powers has 
failed; reeducation by foreign teachers 
has achieved but little; compulsory 
means are often necessary, yet in the 
last analysis the ideological evolution of 
a nation must come from within. In his 
policies, Schumacher often opposes the 
actions and plans of American and Brit- 
ish military government officials. Thus, 
he has come out against the continued 
dismantling of non-military plants; he, 
no doubt, hopes for an early termination 
of the occupation. He is no mouthpiece 
of foreign powers. He would not justify 
the esteem in which he is held by his 
followers were he not to translate their 
aspirations into political language. 


- * * 


S cHUMACHER has been the target 
of incessant attacks from the extreme 
left in his own country. The Russian 
press similarly devotes a good deal of 
attention to his activities. These attacks 
are an ingenious combination of deceit 
On the one hand, he is 


old-fashioned German 


and demagogy. 
pictured as an 
nationalist, striving to revive the worst 
features of Kaiserism and Hitlerism. 
This menace of a resurrecting German 
spirit of militarism is bound to instill 
fear in the peoples not so long ago over- 
run by Hitler’s armies and to generate 
antagonism to Schumacher among the 
Poles, Yugoslavs, Czechs and French. 


“Schumacher again kindles the embers 
of nationalism,” wrote the Italian 
Avanti in an article full of distortions, 
“without concerning himself about ex- 
tinguishing the fire of Nazism. ... The 
German Social Democrats evidently con- 
sider as justified the historical develop- 
ment by which they betrayed Germany 
first into the hands of Hindenburg, and 
then of Hitler.” 

But in the same breath, Schumacher’s 
party is portrayed by the Cammunists 
as too-little-nationalistic, prepared to 
acquiesce in foreign domination over a 
federated rather than centralized Ger- 
man state. This argument is addressed 
to the German people themselves. Ever 
since Molotov came out against a fed- 
eral form of government for Germany 
at the Paris Conference in July, 1946, 
the Soviet as well as the German Com- 
munist press has been loudly clamoring 
for a closely-knit state with a strong 
central government. This appeal to 
German nationalism is being reinforced 
by the training of German administra- 
tors and officials from among the prison- 
ers of war in Russia. 

Schumacher’s real “guilt” is neither 
too much nor too little nationalism. The 
Communists’ hatred of his party derives 
from the fact that it constitutes the 
strongest possible bulwark against 
further inroads of Communism in Ger- 
many. This charge is not being leveled 
in so many words, but therein lies his 
one and only sin. 

Yes, they are the bulwark against 
Communism in Germany. That is why 
their party has been suppressed in the 
Soviet zone and “unity” achieved there 
by police methods. If Schumacher had 
chosen to adopt methods, it 
would have been much easier for him 
to effect the complete “unity” of all 
workers in Western Gérmany by sup- 
pressing, and urging the authorities to 
suppress, all Communist organizations, 
newspapers and meetings in the West. 


similar 


* * * 


Kurr SCHUMACHER’S visit ae- 
quires additional significance in the 
aftermath of the international confer- 
ence in Ziirich a few months ago, whieh, 
after an eloquent appeal by Schumacher, 


a 


- 


voted not to admit his party into the 
future Socialist International. Little im- 
portant as this incident is in itself, it 
throws fresh light on the policies of 
various European parties, including the 
British Labor Party. It was actually 
the English Socialists who—indirectly— 
let Schumacher down and caused hig 
defeat in Zurich. 

While the great world policies are 
being shaped by Ernest Bevin and his 
associates, small policies—such as inter- 
national socialist relations—are directed 
by lesser figures in London. There is 
often a considerable discrepancy be- 
tween these two levels of policy. Bevin 
sends fulminating notes to the govern. 
ments of Rumania, Poland, Hungary, in 
which the Sovietized Socialists partici- 
pate. The less-known leaders of the 
Labor Party invite these same Sovietized 
Socialists to an international gathering; 
the Eastern ‘Socialists’ appear, in- 
structed by Moscow not to permit Schu- 
macher and his party to join the Inter- 
national; this decision is known in ad- 
vance in London, and yet the conference 
takes place as scheduled, and the fake 
Socialists vote down the British proposal 
to permit the German Social Democrats 
to be seated on the new body. The Labor 
Party had to make a choice: it had to 
side either with the Soviet puppets from 
the East or with a genuine Socialist 
from Germany. Schumacher was de- 
feated. 

Along with the American Federation 
of Labor, the German trade unions have 
not joined the Soviet-controlled World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Many 
members of that organization, as, for 
instance, British, Swedish and other 
representatives, and, rumors have it, 
some leaders of the CIO, are tired of 
playing the silly role of Soviet tools, 
But they know of no way to extricate 
themselves from their present difficult 
position. A rapprochement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
labor leaders of Germany may well be 
the first step in breaking through this 
paper wall of “front” organizations of 
the WFTU. 

Let us hope that the collaboration be- 
tween American labor and the visitors 
from Germany remains stable and 
lasting. 


—— 
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A Great Little Guy 


O New Yorkers the world-wide 

‘ mourning for Fiorella H. LaGuardia 

is a source of surprise. We always 
regarded him as our own. We knew him, 
admired him, loved him, cussed him— 
but never lost interest in him. I can 
recall certain occasions when I was 
present—it might be a great meeting in 
Madison Square Garden or a dignified 
dinner at a hotel—when he spoke before 
great numbers of outside dignitaries, and 
I had fleeting twinges of humiliation 
because he looked so queer and sounded 
so funny. Within the family his oddness 
seemed attractive, but we kept wonder- 
ing what the out- 
side world would 
think. Now we find 
that he is univer- 
sally mourned as a 
world figure. 

A good deal of 
nensense has been 
written about the 
Little Flower as 
the first or, .at 
least, the most con- 
spicuous, represen- 
tative of second- 
generation immigrants among first-rank 
civic and political leaders. I could give 
a list of high-ranking sons of immigrants 
that would fill this entire column. But 
the others looked, acted and talked like 





Americans. We never thought of them 
as foreign products. But little Butch was 
queer, had an outlandish, leprechaunish 
quality which set him apart. It was fre- 
quently said that his singularities of 
looks, speech and manner precluded suc- 
cess in campaigning for a national] office. 
So we—liking him as we did—accounted 
for him by constant reference to his 
mixture of foreign origins. 

Whatever can be thought or said about 
the man, he was somebody. His like 
never existed anywhere. To find a man 
to compare with him, you would have to 
go back to the individualists of the 
frontier days, the times, say, of Davy 
Crocket. His motivation and his methods 
were as special as his looks and voice. 

His prime peculiarity resulted from 
the nudity of his subconscious. I was 
reading the other day about the Chicago 
man who had a window in his stomach 
so that a specialist could look into his 
inner works and discover how they 
clicked. Well, Fiorella H. LaGuardia was 
Mayor of a great city and occupied po- 
sitions of international trust and honor, 
but-he had so little self-control that his 
most primitive emotions were revealed 
before his collaborators and, on occasion, 
before great audiences. Possibly this 
frank revelation of the ugly along with 
the exalted was one of the secrets of 
with the millions. His 


his popularity 


r 


humanity, his commonness, explosively 
burst the bounds of convention fer all 


men to see, 
” * ° 


Time Wrought Its Changes 


Those of us who watched the man 
through the years recall with greatest 
satisfaction his service in Congress and 
his first term as Mayor. In those days 
the faults of temper and temperament 
which marred his later activities ap- 
peared only fleetingly and harmlessly. 
The man’s idealism was steady, his 
energy enormous and his _ political 
effectiveness exceptional. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was a pre-Roosevelt taste 
of the New Deal. His cleaning out and 
setting in order of the New York City 
household was a really Herculean task. 
What he did for all of the city’s services 
—finance, education, police, health, parks 
was more than we had a right to ex- 
pect of any one official. He had such a 
quick grasp of problems and attacked 
them with such directness and speed that 
there were many who nurtured the 
thought that little Butch was on his way 
to the White House. 

The man did so much that was magni- 
ficent and his emotional involvement on 
behalf of the people was so obviously 
genuine that I can easily understand 
why thousands—as I write this~are fil- 
ing past his coffin with tears in their 
eyes. Because he did more for the city 
than anyone else, he was our greatest 
Mayor. Because he spilled his emotions 
all over the place while he was making 
his reforms, he was our most loved—and 
hated—city official. 

This is, of course, not the whole story. 
For in the end Mayor LaGuardia’s life 
was a tragedy. Perhaps it was his in- 


creasing physical illness which frustrat- 
ed him. Perhaps it was an even deeper 
psychological conflict. Perhaps it was 
the struggle between primitive emotion 
and loyality to high aims which tore him 
apart. At any rate, toward the end of 
his tumultuous life he did many things 





which alienated friends and cut down his ° 


usefulness. 

The Little Flower’s temperamental un- 
reliability early began to drive out of his 
administration many of his most useful 
appointees. He would enlist for the city 
the services of the best men in the vari- 
ous departments, housing, hospitals, edu- 
cation, parks and playgrounds. We would 
all feel happy. No other city had such 
men. Then, one after another, these ex- 
perts would resign. Enough good man 
took their leave during the three terms 
to staff a dozen city governments. 

The secret of this rapid turn-over 
soon began to be whispered about. City 
Hall reporters would hear through the 
door the explosive altercrations which 
took place in the Mayor's office. A fine 
city official, a man universally respected, 
would come in to make his report, If 
this man happened to differ from the 
Mayor on some point and refused humbly 
to take orders, the chief magistrate of 
the great city of New York would burst 
into vulgar denunciation. Only the 
toughest-fibered officials could stand it. 
Most officials resigned after one or two 
such experiences. 


bal e > 


He Hated Other Politicians 


I OFTEN listened with pleasure to the 
Mayor’s denunciation of politicians on 
his Sunday afternoon broadcasts. How 
he did sail into them! How little and low 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The di- 
W econ: that confronted Presi- 

dent Truman as he conferred 
on Tuesday with* Secretary of State 
Marshall, Agriculture Secretary Ander- 
gon and Commerce Secretary Harriman 
js the currentiy insoluble conflict be- 
tween the politically urgent domestic 
necessity of stopping the inflationary 
spiral of prices and the politically 
urgent internatidnal necessity of help- 
ing thé remaining democratic govern- 
ments of Europe to achieve stability in 
the face of a monumental continental 
hunger. 

From reliably informed sources, how- 
ever, it was learned that the delibera- 
tions of the President and his special 
food cabinet were a study in frustra- 
tion. The dilemma they faced could be 
summarized thus: 

1. If we don’t send the democratic 
governments of Europe the quantities 
of food they need to stabilize their 
regimes by halting the creeping conti- 
nental famine, Communist chaos threat- 
ens to pour over the dikes and engulf 
what is left of civilized Europe. 

2, 1f we do send Western Europe food 
in the quantities needed to do the job, 
America will strip her own reserves to 
a thin line and Americans will return 
to the experience of the war days when 
marginal shortages showed up period- 
ically in varying food items. This time, 
however, the American people would not 
have the protection of even a milk-and- 
water OPA, and they would be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the profiteers. 
The result feared is a wild inflation, 
with skyrocketing prices that would 
force countless thousands of Americans 
to go hungry. 

8, Unless the domestic inflation is 
stopped dead, and prices and wages 
brought back into visible range of each 
other, the disruption of our own economy 
appears dangerously probable and with 
it the end of our ability to aid the 
European democracies. 


a ™ ” 


A: either end of this dolorous spec- 
trum sits the red plague in the Kremlin 
battening on the misery of the demo- 
eratic world, frustrating every effort to 
Teturn to peace, stability and decency, 
and awaiting the opportunity to achieve 
in the name of its own cruel dictator- 
ship the conquest of the civilized world 
which Hitler failed to achieve. 

The villain of the peace at every turn 
in the deliberations was the selfish 


pS as 
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- The Kremlin 
and the Profiteer 


By Jonathan Stout 


American profiteering businessman—re- 
tail, wholesale, processor, manufacture~, 
The problem was: If this conscienceless 
profiteer could be restrained from turn- 
ing the crisis of the civilized world into 
a Roman holiday for his selfish appetite, 
it would become safe for America to 
send enough food to Europe to bring 
peace and stability to her people. 

The fact appears to be that America, 
despite a somewhat lower corn crop, 
has enough for herself and for the 
European democracies—but just enough. 
We could do it if not for the threat of 
the profiteer-produced uncontrolled infla- 
tion at 

But, from reliable reports, the Cabinet 
deliberations did not attempt to solve 
the real problem—the domestic profiteer. 
This menace to our civilization was tip- 
toed around gingerly. No harsh words 
were spoken of the profiteering Amer- 
ican businessman who is allied with the 
Kremlin as the destroying plague of the 
world. 

And so, the President and his Cabinet 
could find no way in commonsense to 


home. 


solve the dilemma. 
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Who Is Disloyal? 


Tue Soviet Purchasing Commission has 
signed a number of contracts with in- 
dustrial firms throughout the country 
calling for the training of Russian tech- 
nicians. One of these contracts is with 
the Clark Equipment Company at 
Buchanan, Mich., which manufactures 
axle housings for automotive transport. 
This week the Clark company employees, 
who belong to the CIO Automobile 
Workers Union, learned that the firm 
intended to put nearly 20 Russian tech- 
nicians at work in the plant to gain 
practical American in- 
dustrial processes and know-how. 

The 1,800 workers in the plant 
promptly authorized their union, Local 
468, UAW-CIO, to take a strike vote as 
soon as any Russian technicians show 
up on the assembly line. According to 
the president of Local. 468, Reginald 
Boyle, the workers have two objections: 


experience in 


1. The Russian technicians will dis- 
place as many union members, who will 
thereby lose an estimated 800 man- 
hours of work, 

2. “Clerk Equipment employees,” said 
Boyle, “are also unalterably opposed to 
training citizens of a foreign power 
which might conceivably be at war with 
us in the near future.” 





“Well, Anyway, We Got Rid of the OPA!” 


STEAK STOICISM 






Senator Robert Taft (R., Ohio) is shown here at a bar association barbecue near Santa 

Cruz, Calif., tearing into a full-grown steak. A few minutes later the well-nourished 

Taft arose and solemnly told the gathering that the way the American people could 

deal with sky-high food prices would be for them to “eat less.” With Taft are (left) 

Governor Earl Warren and Representative Jack Anderson, (R. Calif.), neither one 
of whom had decided to follow the reducing diet advice. 


If the dispute between the union and 
the company should come before the 
National Labor Relations Board, Chief 
Counsel Robert Denham of the NLRB 
will be able to admit the Clark Equip- 
ment Company as a litigant whose 
loyalty to the United States and its best 
interests are unquestioned, but he will 
not be able to admit UAW Local 468 as 
a litigant of unquestioned loyalty. 

Because under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Clark Equipment Company is not 
required to file with the NLRB affidavits 
by all its officers that they are not pro- 
Soviet Communists, The law exacts this 
requirement only of workers and union 
officers. The authors of the Taft-Hartley 
Act were of the firm opinion that sus- 
picion of disloyality is properly directed 
only at workers and not at employers. 

An official spokesman for the Clark 
Company said that under their contract 
with the Soviet Purchasing Commission 
the company had agreed to supply 
designs and other information needed 
by the Russian Government to construct 
an axle-housing plant in Russia. He said, 
also, that at the time of the signing 
of the contract in July, 1946, the com- 
pany submitted the contract to the State 
Deparment in Washington which had 
approved it, 

a x a 


D espire the debate raging within all 
quurters of the 
whether to comply with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act or to boycott the act and the 
NLRB, observers here believe the final 
decision is swinging in the direction of 
complying with the act while working 
for its repeal or drastic amendment. 

This opinion is based on the fact that 
to date over 1,000 labor organizations 
have filed voluntarily financial and 
organizational reports with the Division 
of Labor Standards. 

Of particular signficance is that while 
only 164 unions filed such reports dur- 
ing August, the movement took a swift 
upward spurt immediately after Labor 
Day. In the first three weeks of Septem- 
ber, 948 uninos registered, bringing the 
total to 1,112, 

It was William L. 
Conolly, Director of the Labor Stand- 
ards Division, that filing such informa- 
tion with his division is a voluntary act 
on the part of unions. Labor organiza- 
tions are not required to file. However, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, in order to 
become eligible for the services of the 
NLRB, it is necessary for a union to 
furnish certain information. 

* » * 


The Murder of Petkov 


A SHOCKED Washington officialdom 
received the news on Tuesday of the 
murder-execution of the great Bulgarian 
democratic leader Nikola Petkov, secre- 
sulgarian Peasant 


labor movement over 


pointed out by 


tary-general of the 


Party, by 
tatorship of Bulgaria. 

In a modest apartment in Washing- 
ton the former secretary-general of the 
Bulgarian Peasant Party, Dr. Georgi 
Dimitrov, the predecessor of Petkov, 
added up the political signficance of the 
official murder of Petkov despite the 
strongest appeals of the United States 
and British Governments to both Sofia 
and Moscow. 


the bloody Communist die- 


“The Russians and the Bulgarian Com- 
munists,” said Dr .Dimitrov, ‘when they 
hanged Petkov, thought they were hang- 
ing American prestige among the people 
of the Balkan nations. That is because 
America had sought to intervene and 
save Petkov’s life. What the Russians 
succeeded in doing is to hang their own 
prestige in the view of the whole world.” 

Asked if he thought there was some 
way left to save democracy in Bulgaria, 
Dr, Dimitrov replied: 

“The one way which would answer 
the prayers of the people of the whole 
world would be if the United Nations 
could hold free elections under inter- 
national control with absolute guaran- 
tees of a free end secret ballot. But this 
could not be possible until the United 
Nations has its own force. 

“The only other alternative is one 
which all people dread to think of.” 

Asked if he had any reports whether 
the Red Army is showing any signs of 
vacating Bulgaria, as it is required to 
do under the terms of the peace treaties 
recently deposited in Paris, Dr, Dimitrov 
said there were no evidences of prepara- 
tion for such departure, as is the case 
with the American and British forces in 
Italy where withrawals have already 
been in progress for some time. 

Dr. Dimitrov explained+> that the Red 
Army is officially quartered in the Bul- 
garian mountains, which are a restricted 
area to which none but Red Army 
personnel are admitted. Under those 
circumstances, it is impossible for the 
Bulgarian people as well as the world 
to know what the Red Army intention is. 

There are reports, however, said Dr. 
Dimitrov, that in Sofia where Red Army 
uniforms are deliberately kept to a bare 
minimum, every third or fourth person 
in civilian dress is a Russian, speaking 
Russian, and the housing shortage has 
been aggravated by the pre-empting of 
apartments for Russian “tourists”. 

Dr. Dimitrov is fearful that despite 
this the Red Army will not leave Bul- 
garia, He expects an arrangement to be 
made with the Communist Government 
under which the Red Army will be “in- 
vited” to remain. 

Asked to comment on the fact that 
his name is identical with that of the 
Bul- 


garian government, Dr. Dimitrov said: 


Communist head of the present 


“As close as. our names are, so are we 
world’s apart in our ideas. 
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"Millstone Around Our Neck" 





The Economic Costs of Prejudice 


HATEVER the nature and 
W however far the extent of our 

participation in world affairs, 
discrimination—particularly that di- 
rected against the Negro—is the 
heaviest millstone around the neck 
of American foreign policy. In our 
effort to prevent Soviet domination 
of independent and democratic na- 
tions, a federal law against dis- 
crimination in employment would, ir 
our influence abroad, be worth the 
sum we have appropriated under the 
Truman Doctrine. And so that I 
may be completely understood, may I 
say that I wholeheartedly support 
every peaceful effort that will suc- 
cessfully impede the westward march 
of the Russian police state. 

There are equally valid day-to-day, 
dollars-and-cents reasons right here 
at home for the elimination of 
prejudice in employment. Any com- 
munity of workers that is discrimi- 
nated against in employment is also 
a community of consumers that dis- 
criminates against the purchase of 
American-made goods. Any man who 
can’t earn can’t buy. The bare sub- 
sistence group in the American com- 
munity is not on the market for 
radios, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, nor even bathtubs. When the 
average salary of one teacher 
southern elementary schools is on 
60 percent of that of another teacher, 
quite obviously that teacher is only 
60 percent the purchaser. He pro- 
vides only three-fifths the economic 
stimulation to our total society that 
he is capable of. 

In the rural south, the Negro 
family’s income is only one-half that 


in 
lv 
Ly 


of the white neighbor. In the south- 
ern city it is only one-third as large. 
In the north, the average white fam- 
ily’s income is almost 60 percent 
higher. It is estimated that in the 
South 80 percent of all Negroes fall 
into the lowest income bracket as com- 
pared to less than 25 percent of the 
white population; and while in a 
normal year 18 percent of the white 


Canadian Congress of Labor, Murray 
insisted that certain CIO unions in 
Canada cease supporting the United 
Textile Workers of America (AFL), 
allegedly under Communist domina- 
tion, and urged “support of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO-CCL) in its efforts to organize 


¢ 


the textile workers of your great 


country. ...” 


This letter strongly supplements 


the action taken by A R. Mosher 
and Pat Conroy, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labor in a 


respectively, of the 


recent communication to all affiliates, 


By Leo Cherne 


Executive Secretary, Research Institute of America 


population will earn over $2,000, 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
Negroes will do so. 

In other words, America’s mag- 
nificent productive capacity and its 
even more remarkable standard of 
living are not shared by ene in ien 
of our citizens. 

Furthermore, the costs of dis- 
crimination in terms of productivity, 
although difficult to measure, are 
substantial. When an employer is 
limited in his choice of qualified em- 
ployees to certain racial or religious 
groups, he cannot always choose the 
most skilled man for the job. Every 
time he must hire the poorer man, 
productivity suffers and costs of 
production are increased. Likewise, 
when a skilled mechanic must take 
a job as a servant, the community 
suffers a double loss. Not only is his 
productive capacity unutilized, but 
our investment in his education is 
wasted. 

No economist can precisely indi- 
cate the dollars-and-cents cost of 
certain aspects of discrimination. But 
we do know that the following condi- 
tions involve an enormous national 
cost. 

The Negro’s average life is ten 
years shorter than that of the white 
population. Three times more Negro 
than white women die in childbirth, 
Illness and disease do not confine 
themselves conveniently within color 
groups. Wherever the death rate for 
the Negro is highest, so, too, does the 
death rate rise for the members of 
the white race. In those states in 
which infant mortality among the 
Negroes is greatest, the deaths of 
infant white children are greatest. 
There are many times when an 
economist wishes he could actually 
compute the dollars-and-cents value 
to our nation of a single life. We 
know that the life has a value. A 
live person works, buys, builds, ex- 
pands, stimulates every facet of our 
economic activity. Te the extent that 
we fail to protect the lives of any 


which charged that “This obvious 
dual loyalty springs not from a desire 
to aid the organization of workers 
as such, but rather from political 
solidarity with those in control of 
the AFL Textile Workers Union.” 
Mosher and Conroy stressed, how- 
ever that “this in no way interferes 
with our aim to establish organic 
inity within the Canadian trade 
union movement. On the contrary, 
unless these underhanded so-called 


‘United Fronts’ on the basis of dis- 


loyalty to our Congress are halted 
nmediately, they will grievously in- 
jure the opportunity for such organic 
inity between the different trade 
inion centers in Canada.” 

These drastic moves by three of 
the top leaders of the CIO and the 
CCL came as a result of the open 
support given to the AFL Textile 
Union, allegedly under Communist 
domination, by a number of unions 





“HMPH, THESE FOREIGNERS — MY ANCESTORS | 
CAME OVER On THE MAYFLOWER” 








Courtesy Institute for American Democrocy, Inc. 


group, we diminish the fruits of our 
society and the share of each of us 
in them. 

All the factors add up to an enorm- 
ous cost to any area where a large 
segment of the population is dis- 
criminated against. The states which 
had a per capita income of only $300 
in the boom year of 1940 were those 
in which discrimination was great- 
est, whereas the income for the more 
democratic states was the highest 
per capita in the country, averaging 
$800. There have been responsible 
estimates that the total cost of dis- 
crimination in our country is between 
$15 billion and $30 billion a year. 


There are valid economic reasons 


Philip Murray and Party-Line Labor 


OLLUSION between unions 
under Communist domination, 
both in the American Federa- 


tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has been 
dealt a blow by Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO. In a letter to Pat 
Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 


in Canada, also allegedly under Com- 
munist domination, against the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCL), a trade union which is in 
opposition to totalitarianism and re- 
garded as the strongest textile union 
on the continent. 

This nation-wide issue came to a 
head when Murray Cotterill, presi- 
dent of the Toronto Labor Council 
(CCL), sent a letter addressed to all 
textile workers, advising them to 
join the CIO-CCL textile workers 
union and describing the AFL textile 

lion leadership as “inadequate.” 
Cotterill’s letter evoked immediate 
protests from the left-wing CIO 
inions, who protested.his action on 
the ground that he did not speak for 
the Council. A resolution was intro- 
duced at the next meeting by the 
delegate of the United Electrical 
Workers. The United | Electrical 
Workers was supported by other left- 


the United States seeking and 
enjoying markets in other countries, 


that any increase in the living stand- 
ard of the Chinese or the English 
or those in Greece and Italy will en- 
large the demand for American goods 


therefore, be no valid arguments 
against the removal of those arbi- 


economic opportunity for all groups 
in our own country now suffering dis- 
crimination. Each economic advance = 
the history of the United States = 
has been achieved by the elimination = 
of an area of distaste, social myth = 

= 

iid 
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are few people who questicn 


services. There can obviously, 


barriers to the expansion of 


or prejudice. 





PHILIP MURRAY 


wing CIO unions, such as the Fur 
and Leather Workers (CIO), and 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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UUMULUAUALULATUUNA ALANS 


F Jerusalem, Sept. 17. 

HAVE visited seven Middle Eastern 
I countries in as many weeks and 

learned about some almost unnoticed, 
interesting developments that are going 
on in these countries: industrialization, 
‘political and social strife, and, in all 
countries, intensification of Soviet propa- 
ganda. In addition to the increased 
activities of the various Communist par- 
ties, the Orthqdox church (Greek and 
Russian) serves as an important chan- 
nel, There are a million ‘people in Egypt 
alone who believe in Moscow as the third 
Rome. 150,000 orthodox Christians live 
in Syria and the Lebanon, and 50,000 
in Palestine and Iraq each. The Soviets 
jong ago took over the role of ithe 
Tsar as the protector of Eastern Chris- 
tianity; Soviet bishops frequently visit 
the Orient; the late Moscow Patriarch 
was in Jerusalem and Cairo in 1946. 
Materially, the poor Orthodox church 
is wholly dependent on Russia; church 
property in Palestine, estimated at 
$20,000,000, has been officially trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Union. 

Apart from propaganda by Commu- 
nist leaders and church dignitaries, the 
activities of the Soviet envoys in the 
respective countries should not be over- 
rated. The Arab department of the 
Comintern had a very smal] staff, and 
very little propaganda material was 
published in Arabic up to 1943. Much 
has changed in this respect since Serge 
Ivanovitch Sitchov took over the Middle 
East department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Moscow in 1945. 
During last year alone, 15 books and 
booklets in Arabic on life in the USSR 
and similar subjects have been piub- 
lished by Soviet-sponsored publishing 
houses in Cairo and Beyrouth—an enor- 
mous figure, faking into consideration 
the limited yearly production of books 
in Arabic. 

When Soviet envoys from Turkey first 
toured the Middle East in 1942, Arab 
Communists in Palestine proposed to 
arrange regular propaganda broadcasts 
in Arabig from Moscow. It took almost 
four years to realize this plan; since 
January, 1946, however, daily broad- 
casts from Moscow, Tiflis and Baku are 
widely heard all over the Middle East. 
Soviet legations were established during 
the war in Cairo, Beyrouth, Damascus 
and Baghdad (not in Jerusalem, as the 
Russians did not recognize the validity 
of the British mandate over Palestine). 
Attachés for cultural and economic af- 
fairs have extensive staffs in all four 
capitals; VOKS (All-Soviet society for 
establishing cultural relations with for- 
eign countries) has branches in many 
other towns. 

A periodical, At Taun et Takafi (Cul- 
tural Cooperation), is published by the 
Friends of the Soviet Union in Bey- 
routh, while in Egypt the Soviets helped 
to found two publishing houses: “20th 
Century” and “New Horizons.” TASS, 
the Soviet news agency, distributes a 
daily bulletin in Arabie to all Syrian 
and Lebanese newspapers. The TASS 
representative in Cairo, Prof. Koros- 
tovtzeff, one of the foremost living au- 
thorities on Egyptiology, has many con- 
nections with influential Egyptian scien- 
tists and intellectuals. 

Regular exhibitions are arranged by 
the Soviet legations in Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Beyrouth, Aleppo, Damascus 
and Baghdad, on the Red Army (during 
the war), on Soviet reconstruction, etc. 
Last April, a delegation of Syrian and 
Lebanese scientists and writers was in- 
vited to a two-months’ tour of the 
USSR; the expenses were paid, of 
course, by the Russian Government. The 
delegates were shown around a few se- 
lected places in the Soviet Union and 
@ave an enthusiastic account of their 
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Istanbul to Cairo—Via Jerusalem 


By M. Alexander 
New Leader Correspondent In The Middle East 


impressions over Radio Moscow. Last 
week, some prominent personalities in 
the Levant and in Egypt were invited 
to participate in the jubilee festival of 
the 800th anniversary of Moscow. 
Soviet commerce with the Middle East 
is on the increase, too; the Russians 
are exporting mainly timber, furs and 
agricultural machines. Daniel Solod, the 
Soviet envoy to the Lebanon, promised 
the Lebanese president that the Soviet 
Union would supply a few hundred tons 
of wheat in the next months. Soviet 
propaganda is making the most of this 
offer. Soviet propaganda does not get 
much response at present. As long as 
the present economic boom continues, 
Soviet propagandists have little hope to 
greatly increase their influence. But they 
hope to reap advantage from a crisis 
which, im their opinion, is unavoidable. 


cal * - 


Freedom of the Press 


Tue task of a journalist is not an 
enviable one in the Middle East. Fellow 
journalists poured out their troubles to 
me on a recent journey: It was always 
the same old story, in Istanbul, Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem and Cairo alike. Jour- 
nalists are menaced. everywhere by the 
respective governments, are liable to 
fines, imprisonment, expulsion. Official 
censorships exist nowhere; outwardly 





papers in this country are mostly si- 
lenced by restrictions in the allocation 
of newsprint. 


Lebanon: Fifty percent of all Leba- 
nese papers (Arabic, French, Armenian) 
had to cease publication last month by 
order of the Government, all of them 
left-of-center or right-of-center opposi- 
tion papers. Reuters correspondent was 
expelled from the country, so was the 
Beyrouth representative of the Palestine 


_ Post. Gerold Frank of ONA was refused 


an entry visa and could not accompany 
the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine during its tour in the 
Lebanon. 


Egypt: Eleven journalists have been 
arrested here last week and are await- 
ing trial for having criticised the Egypt- 
jan delegation to the United Nations. In 
normal days there are approximately 
two “press cases” a week. The British 
Journalist John Kimche has been refused 
an entry visa. The right wing Egyptian 
press (the ‘‘Moslem brothers”) demands 
from the government the expulsion of 
all foreign journalists. 


Palestine: The most elaborate system 
of censorship exists in Palestine. There 
is a censor in every newspaper office, 
though newspapers are not obliged to 
hand in their material for censorship. 
If however “debatable subjects” are dis- 


PRELUDE TO PALESTINE PROBE 


Three members of the UN Committee on Palestine as they prepared to leave for 

Palestine—on which they later filed a report which was, in effect, a “recommendation 

for a recommendation.” (Left to right): Holland’s Dr. N. S. Blom, India’s Sir Abdur 
Rahman, and Czechoslovakia’s Karel Listicky. 


everything is all right; there are even 
Fascist newspapers (Misr el Fatat, 
Cairo) as well as Communist (Sot el 
Shab, Beyrouth). Even mild criticisms 
of the governments are, however, fre- 
quently punished: the newspaper being 
closed for a fortnight or longer, the 
editor and writer brought to court. Here 
are a few highlights about the existing 
state of “Freedom of the Press”: 

Turkey: This is the only country 
where the situation has somewhat im- 
proved since the end of the war. There 
is, however, at least one “press case” 
monthly, when newspapermen are 
brought to trial. 

Iraq: More than twenty newspapers 
and periodicals were suppressed by the 
Government during the last two years, 
three of them were Communist, none 
was Fascist. One of the most serious 
daily newspapers in the Middle East, 
Sot el Ahali (Voice of the Community), 
had to cease publication for many weeks. 
Dozens of journalists were tried, some 
of them acquitted, more sentenced. 

Syria: The Reuters representative in 
Damascus was sentenced last week to 
six months’ imprisonment and a heavy 
fine for having made “unfair comment” 
about the Syrian president. Opposition 


cussed the publication of the newspaper 
may be suppressed for two weeks as a 
first warning. A newspaper might be 
banned although all its printed material 
has passed censorship. Among “de- 
batable subjects” are the Mufti of 
Jerusalem and criticism of Palestine 
government, 

Saudi Arabia: Freedom of the press 
is complete in this country—there exists 
a single newspaper Um el Koura 
(Mother of the Villages), the mouthpiece 
of the Government! It has never been 
banned, will never be. 

The importation of American and 
European newspapers and periodicals 
is forbidden in various Middle Eastern 
countries. A certain issue of a weekly 
like Newsweek or Life might be banned 
because it contained an unfriendly re- 
mark about some Egyptian or Iragqian 
statesman who happens to be in power. 
Some Egyptian papers are banned in 
Syria and vice versa, etc., etc. 

Small wonder that even journalists 
here begin to lose hope. Some of them 
intend to go abroad, to serve as foreign 
correspondents for their mewspapers. 
Others are looking for a better pro- 
fession, some with oriental equanimity 
put up with the existing state of affairs. 
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MUFTI OF JERUSALEM 1 
Supreme Arab Fascist Leader | 


Exodus 1947 ' 


N the return of the 4400 refugees 
of the “Exodus, 1947,” to Germany, the 
liberal, pro-British newspaper Ha’arez, 
of Tel-Aviv, commented: “Can England 
afford to squander apathetically their 
moral capital, which, like the dollars, 
is steadily running out? This loss, it 
might be true, cannot be expressed in 
words or figures, but it is very real, and 
its results may become evident at the 
most unexpected times and _ places.” 
Worse things have happened to the Jew- 
ish people during the last few years 
than the “Exodus” episode. But this 
story will be remembered in Palestine 
as long as Auschwitz and Bergen- 
Belsen. It was the crowning folly of 
British policy in Palestine. The ques- 
tions: who was responsible for this 
senseless and cruel undertaking? will 
have to be answered some day by Ernest 
Bevin. 


There was room enough. for the 
refugees in Kenya, Tripolitania and 
Eritrea, in the camps which were 
formerly used by Polish refugees. The 
refugees could have been brought to 
Cyprus or Palestine. But Bevin in his 
stubbornness insisted on their return to 
Germany, the graveyard of European 
Jewry. Irreparable moral damage has 
been done to Britain, because its For- 
eign secretary and his advisers did not 
listen to the voices of reason and 
humanity. 
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BRITAIN TO DOUBLE 
HER ELECTRIC POWER 


LONDON.—In face of growing indus<« 
trial demand, Britain is taking rapid 
steps to more than double the capacity 
of her electric power system under a vast 
program of expansion that calls for the 
provision of nearly 6,000,000 kilowatts 
of new plant by the end of 1950, 


Already 8,000 workers are preparing 
sites for 63 new power house plants, 
Plans for another 13 projects to provide 
an additional 1,205,000 kilowatts have 
been approved and will be started 
shortly. 


Building and engineering work to the 
value of $300,000,000 is already under 
way as the first instalment in the recon- 
struction of Britain’s electric power sta- 
tions. First priority for materials ig 
being given to this two-year plan, 
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HE tangled politics of the state 
| which produced Huey Long have 
not grown less tangled since his 
death. In the twelve years which have 
intervened since a young doctor stepped 
up to Huey in a corridor of his sky- 
scraper state capitol and fired a bullet 
into his belly, Long’s political estate has 
passed to his lieutenants, and . then 
fallen into disrepair. Now two candi- 
dates for governor, clutching shreds of 
the Long mantle, hope to build up the 
old place and set it again among the 
gaudiest of the nation. 

Huey Long’s heirs held tight control 
over Louisiana from his death in 1935 
until 1940. Then, as a result of scan- 
dals which shook but did not amaze the 
state, many of his boys went to Federal 
prison, and the machine was defeated 
in the gubernatorial election by a South 
Louisiana lawyer named Sam Jones. 
State law provides that a governor may 
not succeed himself, and in 1944 Jones 
gave way to Jimmie Davis, crooner- 
author of that world-famous ditty “You 
Are My Sunshine.” 

The reform elements which had backed 
Sam Jones backed Davis, rather half- 
heartedly. Now, in the primary to be 
held early in 1948, they will again seek 
to win with Jones. 

The major opposition to Jones con- 
sists of Earl k. Long, younger brother 


OLITICAL action was one of 
Pr outstanding topics discussed 

by delegates attending the rec- 
ent 62nd annual convention of the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor. The 
issues involved were not the estab- 
lishment of a third party or inde- 
pendent vs. non-partisan labor po- 
litical action, The immediate issue 
troubling the delegates was whether 
the State Federation should cease 
endorsing candidates, and _ instead, 
limit its political activities to pub- 
lishing the voting record of candi- 
dates for the consideration of local 
unions. 

How this question was _ resolved 
might be regarded as quite unim- 
portant, but in the light of labor 
history in Connecticut it does have 
some significance. 

The State Federation of Labor 
merely published the voting records 
of candidates until 1944 when its 
President appointed a “fighting po- 
litical committee” that will “carry 
on a vigorous campaign to persuade 
the laboring people of this state to 
register and to vote, that will expose 
the voting records of Congressmen 
unfriendly to labor and work for their 
defeat, and that will inform the pub- 
lic regarding candidates that are 
friends of labor and work for their 
election.” The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

Roosevelt and 


SM 


Truman carried 


Connecticut in 1944, Brien McMahon A resolution introduced by the tions reported non-concurrence on paring to wage a campaign of un- 

was elected US Senator and four Norwalk Central Labor Union at the the Norwalk resolution, Leonard precedented proportions to defeat 

other progressive Democrats also convention this month criticized the Craig, representing Molders Local labor’s enemies in 1948. 
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of the Kingfish, who ran for governor 
in 1940, and James Morrison, Congress- 
man from the Sixth District, who also 
ran. 

Earl is a blurred copy of his famous 
brother. The successful machine candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in 1936, 
he served as governor a few months 


» after scandal forced the resignation of 


Governor Richard W. Leche, and ap- 
parently acquired a taste for the job. 


* * * 


James MORRISON, the third impor- 
tant candidate, used to captivate friends 
when a student at Tulane University 
with an imitation of Huey electioneer- 
ing. He did it so well that he took to 
politics, and made it his stock in trade. 
The style, which consists of a blend 
of bad grammar, homely humor, and 
vituperation (“The high-bindin’, sweet- 
smellin’, silk-stockin’ ol’ gang, a-shovin’ 
and a-pushin’ to get back at the trough”) 
has persisted in Louisiana politics, 
along with the adulation of Huey, but 
few handle it better than Morrison. 
The high point of Morrison’s cam- 
paign in 1940, after he had warmed up 
by denouncing all other candidates, was 
a parade, picturing his enemies of the 
Long machine, whether under indict- 
ment or not, dressed in convict’s clothes 
and cutting sugar cane. When Morrison 


By Leonard Bright 


were elected to Congress. Republicans 
Clare Booth Luce and Joseph E. 
Talbot carried the Fourth and Fifth 
Districts. 

Stanley W. Mayhew, then a vice- 
president of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor, was the Socialist candi- 
date in the Fourth. The Non-Partisan 
Political Committee, although credit- 
ing him with having “a fine trade 
union record,” took the position that 
his candidacy was ill-advised since 
Margaret E. Connors who later be- 
came the State CIO's attorney, had 
a good chance of being elected. The 
result of the balloting was Luce, 
102,043, Connors, 100,035, Mayhew, 
2,448. With Luce’s plurality only 
2,008, the Non-Partisan Political 
Committee members felt strongly 
that if Mayhew had not run Connors 
would have been elected, although 
there was no way of proving definite- 
ly that those who voted for the So- 
cialist candidate necessarily would 
have supported Margaret Connors. 


” * * 


Last year’s election saw the elee- 
tion of an entire Republican delega- 
tion to Congress. The six anti-labor 
Representatives and Senator Baldwin, 
who like New York’s Senator Ives 
talks liberal but votes conservative, 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Republicans also won the state elec- 
tions by a wide margin. 


ran fourth in the first primary, he de- 
clined to throw his vote to either Long 
or Jones, the two high men, and de- 
clared he was going fishing on election 
day, but suspicion persisted that some- 
one had bought up his numerous IOU’s. 

This year the Old Regulars, the New 
Orleans city machine, named Morrison 
their candidate for governor. Several 
powerful leaders in their caucus favored 
Earl Long, but were overruled. Since 
then, several of them have come out 
and broken with the machine, declaring 


that they could not support a man who - 


once pictured Old Regulars as convicts 
(and in addition had never been a 
dependable machine man) while a good 
boy like Earl was in the running. 

Robert S. Maestri, powerful ex-mayor 
of New Orleans, is considered qne of 
Long’s supporters. It was division in 
the ranks of the Old Regulars over 
Maestri which probably brought about 
his defeat in the city election of 1946 
and the election of DeLesseps Morrison 
(no relation to Jimmy) as mayor. 
Naturally, Jones men hope the split will 
grow wider and more bitter. 

The Old Regulars, of course, control 
only the city of New Orleans. The 
country parishes of widely different 
Catholic South Louisiana and Bible Belt 
North Louisiana are unknown quantities. 
They were the foundation of Huey’s 
strength, but went for Jones in 1940, 
Significantly, both Long and Morrison 
opened their campaigns on the sural 
note of neglect of the state’s road 
system. 

It is unlikely that any one of the 
three major candidates will draw the 
necessary majority in the first primary. 


. 


Non-Partisan Political Committee 
for having endorsed only Democrats 
and called for a return of the former 
system of submitting candidates’ 
records without endorsement. A 
resolution sponsored by the New 
Haven Central Labor Council urged 
“the widest possible political action.” 

In his report as Chairman of the 
Non-Partisan Political Committee 
Joseph P. Cleary, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Bridgeport Teamsters Local 
145, and an Executive Committee 
member of the State A.D:A., defended 
the committee’s position. The Com- 
mittee, he said, was unanimous in 
holding that if it.had to do it all over 
again it would have endorsed the 
Democratic candidates. It had looked 
in vain for a progressive Republican 
to endorse, he continued, but the 
Committee could not find one. The 
teamster leader emphasized the rift 
between Jasper McLevy, Socialist 
gubernatorial candidate, and organ- 
ized labor by pointing out that he 
was the only candidate who had 
failed to answer the Committee's 
questionnaire. 

Clearly called for “more funds and 
more work” to assure political victory 
for labor. As speaker after speaker 
hammered away at the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the indignation of the delegates 
mounted, and militant sentiment be- 
gan to crystallize. 


When the Committee on Resolu- 








If Jones is one of the two higher, in all 
probability the Old Regulars will re- 
form ranks behind his opponent, who 
would then have a strong chance of 
winning the second primary. General 
elections, of course, mean nothing in the 


South, and haven’t since Reconstruction, 
* * 7 


Ir is not easy to say what the cam- 
paign means in terms of issues. Jones is 
the candidate of the so-called reform ele 
ments. His previous term did not show 
him to be a remarkable political talent; 
he will raise no one’s temperature, nor 
make any corporation president lose 
sleep. He is, however, unquestionably 
an honest man with some ability. 

The other two candidates derive from 
the rowdy radicalism of the South which 
has spawned a pretty crop of demas 
gogues. Earl Long emulates his bro- 
ther in denouncing the big corporations 
and whooping it up for the little fellow, 
Morrison, who first became prominent ag 
the champion of the strawberry farmers, 
has much the same line. 

Both men aim at creating machines, 
Morrison is younger and more capable, 
more intelligent and more dangerous, 
Either would be unpredictable within 
limits, though the plan of both would 
be to grab for wide powers, smear all 
possible opponents, and try to identify 
themselves with the small man while 
dealing with the big. 

It may be the fear of a Morrison 
machine, rather than the rankling 

(Continued -n page Fifteen) 
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JOSEPH P. CLEARLY 


Looked in Vain for a Progressive 
Republican 


209, called the policy of endorsing 
only Democrats, “a complete failure.” 

Cleary argued that Samuel Gompers 
was an active participant in political 
campaigns. The AFL Non-partisan 
policy, he said, meant non-partisan 
as between parties, but partisanship 
for labor’s program. 

Of the 389 delegates only three 
voted for the Norwalk resolution. A 
few minutes later a resolution calling 
for rededication by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor to the “principles of 
political action” and for the endorse- 
ment of candidates favorable to labor 
was carried by acclamation, without 
dissent. Fortified by the convention’s 
clear mandate, the Federation’s Noh- 
Partisan Political Committee is pre- 
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REPORT FROM KOREA 








Korea's John the Baptist 


Seoul, Sept. 18. 

HE voice of one crying in the 

| wilderness: Prepare ye the way 

for independence! That is Dr. 

Syngman Rhee. Sometimes a lone voice. 

Certainly at times in a wilderness of 

lethargy, evasion, and disregard of 

promises made a long-suffering Korea, 

One may not like a John the Baptist. 

There may be more than one who would 
have liked his head on a platter. 

For many years Dr. Rhee has been a 
thorn in the flesh of the State Depart- 
ment. He has pricked them with re- 
minders of our Treaty of Amity. .and 
Commerce with Korea in 1882, which 
promised that the United States would 
“use its good offices” if any country op- 
pressed Korea. He has jabbed them with 
the pointed fact that because Koreans 
took our “self-determination of small 
nations” literally, they were mowed 
down by the ‘tens of thousands in 1919. 
He has piqued them with persistent 
inquiry of the meaning of Cairo’s “in 
due course” and Moscow’s definition of 
“trusteeship.” He has irritated them 
with embarrassing questions about secret 
Yalta clauses, about Potsdam, about 
agreeing with Russia to a division of 
Korea for the first time in her history 
of 4,200 years. - 

Syngman Rhee is also a thorn in the 
side of the Military Government (MG) 
in Korea, because he is adamant against 
trusteeship, against coalition govern- 
ment, and against Communism. I have 
heard General Hodge say, “I love the 
man, but I do wish he would cooperate!” 
But, like Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
jin China, Dr. Rhee knows that any coa- 
lition with Communists will play ‘into 
the hands of Russia, that legalizing 
Communism by including Communists in 
the government means freedom for sub- 
versive activities, which a new democ- 
racy may not survive. As in Eastern 
Europe, they would use every weapon 
of suppression, purge and terrorism to 


gain control of both electorate. and 
government. He knows their allegiance 
will be to Moscow, not to Korea. He 


knows from twenty years’ experience 
that Communists will not “coalesce” for 
unity, peace and the welfare of the 
country. They wlll come in, if at all, 
to create chaos, internal strife, and ob- 
struction from within—a much better 
vantage point than from without. But 
until the Americans discover that our 
present policy simply will not work, Dr. 
Rhee will be called “stubborn” and 


“uncooperative.” 


™ ” * 


Dr. RHEE is the author of Japan 
Inside Out, and is known to Koreans as 
the first Provisional President of their 
abortive republic. Back in 1896-98, Rhee 
Syng-Man was the pupil of Dr. Philip 
Jaisohn in the Pai Wha Boys’ School of 
Seoul. He was full of his teacher’s ideas 
and revolutionary fervor to make Korea 
throw off the suzerainty of China. (In 
retrospect, China’s relation to Korea 
looks ‘very benevolent compared with 
the designs and oppression of Japan and 
Russia since that time!) Later in 
America, Dr. Rhee became equally de- 
voted to Woodrow Wilson, his professor 
at Princeton, where he took his Ph.D. 
degree. His program today is a com- 
bination of Wilsonian liberalism and the 
Practical Socialism of Sun Yat-sen. 
Rack in 1919, believing Wilson’s “self- 
determination of small nations” as the 
gain of World War I, the Korean 
people declared their independence from 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1947 


By Geraldine Fitch 


New Leader Correspondent in Korea 


Japan. They held unarmed, peaceful, 
nationwide demonstrations. School-chil- 
dren helped in the parades by having 
the flag of Korea stamped on the seat 
of their panties, so that at the crucial 
moment they could flip their little skirts 
and display a long row of Korean flags. 
The Japanese police mowed the people 
down, killing some 50,000, maiming 


2% 


program. But I think he deserves to be 
understood, and he its not understood 
by the American military government 
in Korea. The misnomer of “extreme 
rightist” has ‘been effectively fastened 
upon him. This term has no meaning in 
Korea except in relation to the extreme 
“left” of Communism. 

His program ealls for complete polit- 





THE INNOCENT ETERNAL WANDERERS 


Like These Chinese Bombed from Their Shabby Homes, the Permanently 
Displaced Wander Eternally on the Face of the Earth—and Russia 
Stands Ready to Opportunistically Exploit Their Grievances 


thousands of others, and imprisoning 
tens of thousands. Independence leaders 
fled into exile to continue working for 
the freedom of Korea. 

Dr. Rhee is a Confucian scholar and 
a Christian. His face twitches when he 
speaks, the result of seven years in jail 
for his revolutionary activity with Dr. 
Jaisohn. He is intolerant. His attitude 
is: ‘He who is not with us is against 
us.” Another shortcoming is his “lone 
wolf” character. Though he has a far 
greater personal following than any 
other leader in Korea, he has not over 
the years enlisted an able coterie of 
other patriotic Koreans for close co- 
operation with him. He has been a voice 
crying in the wilderness, but often a 
lone voice. 

I carry no torch for Dr. Syngman 
Rhee. I do not Know whether, if elected 
head of a provisional government for 
South Korea, he would adhere to demo- 
cratic methods, would implement the 
land and tax reforms of his Socialist 


ical, economic and educational equality 
for all; a democratic constitution guar- 
anteeing freedom of speech, assembly, 
religion, press and political campaign- 
ing; a planned economy with nationali- 
zation of all heavy industry, mines, 
forests, public utilities, banks, railroads, 
communications and transportation, con- 
fiscation of Japanese property and the 
holdings of absentee land-owners, but 
(unlike the Communists) with suitable 
compensation to the present owners, 
and provision for the peasant or farmer 
to buy this redistributed land over a 
period of years. Social security, mini- 
mum wages, prohibition of child labor, 
health insurance, reciprocal foreign 
trade, and tax reform are all provided. 
This surely is not a “reactionaty” pro- 
gram! It is as far left of center as the 
Socialism of Britain’s Labor Govern- 
ment. 

But just as the reactionary: elements 
of the Kuomintang in China support 
Chiang Kai-shek, so those forces consid- 


- 


ered reactionary (often called ‘Fascist” 
and “pro-Jap”) in Korea support Dr. 
Rhee, thus bringing him under suspicion 
by liberals. It must be remembered that 
the terms “reactionary,” “Fascist,” etc., 
will be levelled by the Communists at 
everyone who opposes them. Those terms 
lose all meaning when so employed. 
The great body of substantial, literate, 
middle-class people in Korea also sup- 
port Syngma.a Rhee. The test will come 
in the implementation of his democratic 
program if, or when, he is elected to 
power. 


- * > 


A\ccusaTIONs are heard that the 
terrorist youth groups are organized 
and directed by Dr. Rhee and Kim Koo. 
By far the largest and most violent 
seems to be the Northwest Young Men’s 
Association. I went out to see Dr. Rhee 
recently and asked him some embar- 
rassing questions. I faced him with re- 
ports from the Korean press of acts of 
violence in particular places on specific 
dates. He was quite frank and objec- 
tive. Most of them he had never heard 
of, and many of them he felt were 
fabrications of the Communists. (Know- 
ing how the CP assembly-line in China 
turns out “reports,” I had to admit to 
myself this possibility.) 


“While we may not condone violence, 
we may try to understand it. These 
young men have in most cases seen 
their parents tortured and killed, their 
sisters raped, their property confis- 
cated, by the Communists. They may 
have fled to South Korea. Here they 
find Communists running loose, using 
terrorism, instigating farmers to riots, 
beating up rightists, turning the people 
against the police by calling them pro- 
Jap. They find the American authori- 
ties regarding the Communists as 
‘just another political party,’ bending 
backward to give them freedom. Seeing 
Communist lawlessness, can you won- 
der if they take the law inte their own 
hands?” 


I did not tell him of the Korean busi- 
nessman who aid to me: “Thank God 
for the Northwest young men, for we 
do not get protection by the American 
Government from violence. The CIC 
comes to look at the dead bodies after 
the violence, and then begin to ‘investi- 
gate’.” Nor of the school principal who, 
finding it impossible to carry on in the 
northern zone, escaped across the 38th 
parallel. He said: “The refugees come 
with great hope to what they believe is 
free Korea. What do they find? That 
the Communists are everywhere and are 
given almost unrestricted freedom for 
their subversive activities. This will pre- 
vent even South Korea from becoming 
a democracy!” 

Talking with Mrs, Rhee, a Viennese, 
one day when her husband was not 
present, I asked: “What will happen 
if the American people—and Congress— 
get tired of trying to help Korea, espe- 
cially if they think that Korean political 
leaders are not cooperating with MG?” 

She said: “How about MG trying to 
cooperate with Koreans? America has a 
moral obligation—how can America pull 
out? The Koreans are not responsible 
for Yalta, nor for the Moscow decision. 
America and Russia are! ... Either 
way, the Koreans are going to be ‘eaten 
up.” We know it. Whether America 
pulls out and leaves Korea to Russia, 
or whether, after this division of our 
country, both withdraw and civil war 
follows.” 

We strengthened the hands of the 
Chinese Communists by negotiating with 
them over a year. We are still nego- 
tiating for.a “coalition” in Korea, let- 
ting the Communists run all over the 
American zone, tack their propaganda 
posters on every mulberry tree, beat up 
“rightists,” incite the peasants to riot 
at police stations. Is it not time that 
America stopped plugging for “coali- 
tion” with Communists in Korea and 
left it to the Koreans to choose their 
own leader? Despite all American ef- 
forts to choose a middle-of-the-roader 
for them, they might still elect their 
John the Baptist, who has never deviated 
from one ringing cry: Prepare the 
way for independence—make the path 
straight. 
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The UN: “Io Be Or Not To Be’ 


By Dorothy Thompson 


Distinguished Columnist, Radio Commentator and Political Analyst 


dress to the United Nations 

Assembly was the acknowledg- 
ment of an extremely acute crisis, 
which at last is brought out into the 
open—brought, it would seem, to a 
showdown. 

Just before the attempt on his life, 
Eduard Benes, President of Czecho- 
slovakia, said in a public speech: “The 
world situation is serious—really seri- 
ous.” In the name of Thomas Mas- 
aryk, Czechoslovakia’s founder, whose 
death he was memorializing, he con- 
demned “force and terror” from what- 
ever source. . 

Mr. Benes is, normally, the most 
optimistic of men. 

Actually force and terror prevail 
as sole arbiters over large parts of 
the world. The United Nations, far 
from deleloping a system of law be- 
tween nations with proper instru- 
ments for its ad- 
judication and 
enforcement, 
has become an 
arena of power 
politics and a 
forum for prop- 
aganda, with 
the Security 
Council ham- 
strung by vetoes 
that have no 
reference to 
principle but are 
used purely for 
supporting national policies, Though 
the world yearns for disarmament, 
especially of mass-destruction weap- 
ons, atomie and otherwise, the pres- 
ent condition of international rela- 
tions makes effective controls of dis- 
armament impossible and the arma- 
ments race contributes to worsen in- 
ternational relations. Thus all are 
caught in a vicious circle. 

Seeretary Marshall’s address was 
aimed at breaking that vicious circle, 
by bringing to bear the mora] power 
of the Assembly representing all the 
United Nations. He asked for a 
“liberalization of the voting procedure 
in the Security Council. 


Gives RY MARSHALL’S § ad- 





Marshkali 
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Th E United Nations crisis comes as 
no surprise to this writer, or to read- 
ers of The New Leader. We were 
practically alone in our gloomy pre- 
dictions, dating from the days of 
Dumbarton Oaks and the San Fran- 
conference, that the charter 
would not work out in practice. It 
gives us no pleasure, however, to re- 
call this. We wish we had _ been 


cisco 


wrong. 

The assumption of the Charter was 
unanimity of the Great Powers. The 
assumption of unanimity was that no 
Great Power would seek postwar ex- 
pansionism, and al] would contribute 
to the creation of legal principles that 
could be enforced. Under such as- 
sumptions the veto would have played 
a small role. 

In fact, however, the USSR has 
expanded, in the postwar period, as 
no power ever expanded as the result 
of a single victorious war. The Soviet’s 
own definitions of aggression, as em- 
bodied in prewar treaties with neigh- 
boring states, were simply thrown 
overboard—along with the treaties— 
when some of these nations were an- 
nexed outright. The Soviets, commit- 
ting the very crimes that the Charter 
was designed to prevent, has used the 
veto to resist all measures, even moral 
measures, against such expansionism. 
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1. Marshall and Vishinsky 


Thus the UN has become an instru- 
ment for condoning aggression, not 
for stopping it. 


* 2k * 


Bor what now? The Charter em- 
powers the USSR to veto any recom- 
mendations of the Assembly concern- 
ing the veto. That would mean either 
total defeat for the United States 
or having a United Nations without 
Russia. 

The latter is by no means the 
worst thing that could happen. Such 
a fellowship of law-abiding nations, 
determined te protect themselves 
and the world against aggression, 
could maintain the peace of the 
world by overwhelming preponder-- 
ance of power, and if it resisted the 
temptations of power, and resolved 
to protect the USSR itself against 
aggressions on legitimate Soviet 
frontiers, prove beneficient. Divi- 
ded war-making “power and/or a 
precarious balance of power always 
have meant—and always will mean 
-——War,. 

But an organization for power and 
peace would require terrific moral and 
intellectual leadership and masterly 
restraint on the part of the USA. 
Whether we are ready for it is the 
question. 

At any rate, things cannot go-on 
as they have been going. Reason and 


realism must finally recognize the 
difference between propaganda and 
fact. 


* . ” 


Visninsxy's speech to the United 
Nations had to be heard, to be—shall 
we say—appreciated. 


HEN Arthur Horner, the 
W Communist Secretary of the 
National Union of British“ 
Mineworkers, blamed the British 
press for “inciting” and “exaggerat- 
ing” Britain’s crisis, he spoke, un- 
fortunately, for more Britons than 
are members of the Communist Party. 
One of the significant facts in pres- 
ent-day Britain is the remarkable 
division between the press and the 
It goes so far that a Royal 
enquiring into 


people. 
Commission is now 
the financial control and monopolistic 
tendencies of the “free” press. 

I can say from long experience as 
an American correspondent working 





BEVIN 
Popular Support in Spite of 
Bod Press 


with British colleagues that Amer- 
icans have always enjoyed far greater 
freedom in choosing, reporting and 
interpreting news than the Britons 
did. Today, when the average Briton 
opens his daily paper—and the aver- 


There is such a thing as a peaceful 
tone of voice, a peaceable vocabulary, 
and a peaceable process of reasoning. 
In the days when I used to have to 
listen to Hitler’s tirades, in his pres- 
ence or over the radio, it was quite 
impossible to believe that peace would 


ever come from that source, unless, of- 


course, the peace of utter submission. 

Not that Hitler didn’t talk about 
peace. Oh, yes, like Vishinsky, that 
was the burden of his entire song: 
Germany was not a warmonger. 
Germany was not aggressive. German 
rearmament was only defense against 
the aggressive designs of war- 
mongers, such as Churchill and Roose- 
velt and the small nations. 

Never, in Hitler’s arguments, was 
there a more peaceloving and ag- 
grieved nation than Germany. “Re- 
actionaries” were threatening his new 
order of national socialism and Euro- 
pean unity, and they were entirely re- 
sponsible if that new order had to de- 
fend itself with arms. I regret to say 
so, but Vishinsky’s speech sounded re- 
markably like those of Goebbels and 
Hitler. Hitler was always having tan- 
trums,,as Vishinsky was having a 
tantrum when he “answered” Secre- 
tary Marshall. 

People can be deceived by argu- 
ments, and by accusations, even when 
these are introdued out of context 
with’ little or no regard for the 
evidence. For instance, Vishinsky 
attacked the Chicago Tribune as 
a leading war-monger. The Chicago 
Tribune is vehemently—and, alas, 
indiscriminately—anti-Communist, as 
vehemently so as the Soviet press 
is anti-capitalist. But the Chicago 
Tribune is not war-mongering. It is 
isolationist, in favor of having no 


age foreign correspondent who gets 
mou: of his information from them— 
he reads little except vehement 
criticism of the Labor Government. 
He reads that it is one of the worst 
and most incompetent in British his- 
tory; that it is to blame :for the 
austere and restricted life he leads; 
and, in fact, if the press reflected the 
British mentality as a whole, one 
would anticipate the overthrow of 
labor in another election. 


x ae 


Ir is, however, demonstrable that 
the press—with the exception of the 


“Labor press and a few newspapers, 


notably The Times of London and 
The Manchester Guardian—does not 
reflect public opinion. For since the 
Labor Government came into power 
there have been 29 by-elections all 
reflecting no change of voting sexti- 
ment, My  best-informed British 
friends, Labor or Tory, are convinced 
that though Labor might lose a few 
seats in a new general election, it 
would still have a strong working 
majority. 

The Beaverbrook-Kemsley-Rother- 
mere newspapers blanket the country 
and have huge circulations. They. are 
popular without being influential, and 
the people buy their newspapers for 
the pictures, scandals, sensations and 
features. But when a press with such 
huge circulation js without political 
influence, it is bad for a “free” press, 
for the people do not think it is free, 
but the mouthpiece of financial inter- 
ests, and the very idea of a free press 
falls into contempt. This can only 
serve the interests of those, like the 
Communists, who maintain that no 
“eapitalist” press is “free,” and wish 





VISHINSKY ~ 
He Sounded Like Hitler 


truck whatever with the foreign 
devils. 
But the tone of voice and the 


vocabulary never deceive the unpreju- 
diced ear. Vishinsky’s. speech was 
certainly the most aggressive and 
immoderate ever heard on the floor 
of the United Nations. The listener 
got the impression of a call to arms 
against the United States. 


But conditions are not nornial and 
neither is the Communist vocabulary. 
That’s the way they are brought up 
to talk: Accuse your opponents of 
everything, and especially of the mis- 
demeanors you have committed or are 
plotting to commit yourself—such as 
interfering with the sovereign rights 
and internal affairs of other nations. 
Use every epithet in the vocabulary 
and invent some new ones. Never 
appeal to reason or conciliation, al- 
ways to prejudice and hatred. 


2. British Press and the Crisis 


a frankly controlled press for their 


own interests. 
- ~ 7 


My British friends tell me that the 
Labor moderates still enjoy ‘popular 
support. The overwhelming majority 
of Englishmen are united in beliey- 
ing that they fought the war for a 
“New Deal” and while frankly ad- 
mitting that errors have been made, 
they still believe that “democratic 
Socialism” can and will succeed. 
What fears they have come largely 
from outside, for instance the fear 
that the whole of continental Europe 
may fall to Communism, a fact which 
would be reflected in Britain, and 
that the United States will neither 
produce the moral leadership nor suf- 
ficient funds to halt the totalitarian 


trend. 
- * + 


[x reRESTINGLY, they do jot 
blame the Government for the crisis 
with the miners. 

To quote one informant—who is not 
“in politics” and has a mind trained 
in detachment — “The mining situa- 
tion is pathological. For generations 
the miners had the toughest deal of 
any section of British labor. Most 
of them are sons and grandsons of 


miners, who imbibed, as it were, at 


their mothers’ breasts, fury at thei: 
grievances and hatred of their lot— 
hatred of conditions under which 
they would be locked out for weeks 
dragooned back at the 
owners’. will. Today they are still 
cynical and looking for snags, even 
when the mines are _ nationalized 
under a working-class government. 
No one could undo in two years the 
bitter experience of half a century.” 


and then 
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Our Neighbors to the South: 





WO revolutions and three presi- 

dents within ten days have marked 

another episode in Ecuador’s topsy- 
iurvy political history. Politics in Ecua- 
dor is as near to the comic-opera variety 
as still exists in Latin America. Only 
once since before 1895 has there been a 
president who has come into office by 
election, served his term and handed 
over his job to a legally elected successor. 
The latest overthrow of President Jose 
Maria Velasco followed a _ familiar 
pattern, 


After each uprising the new political 


and a new constitution, and after a 
period, elections for a new constituent 
assembly are called. This assembly 
writes a new constitution, and as its 
final act elects the hitherto “provisional” 
president as “constitutional” president. 
He then presides until he is overthrown. 
In nearly fifty years there has only been 
ene such. provisional chief executive 
wio has not consented to be elected con- 
stitutional president—General Hen- 
riquez, who came to office in a revolt 
in 1938. The result of this procedure 
js that Ecuador has had some sixteen 
constitutions in a little more than one 
century of national existence. 


Yet Ecuadorian political life is not 
vsually very bloody, as compared with 
neighboring countries. Although Ve- 
Jasco Ibarra has been a virtual dictator 
for the past 18 months, he did not jail 
many of his opponents, nor was there 
any very serious restriction on free 
press and freedom of speech, except from 
March to September, 1946. There has 
been nothing in Ecuador in recent years 
to compare with the brutal and violent 
dictatorships of Ramirz in Argentina or 
Benavides in Peru or even Vargas in 
Brazil. Even the mass uprising of May, 
1944, only resulted in a few deaths, and 
, there has been nothing in Ecuador since 
1912 which would compare with the 
Bolivian revolution of 1946, for example. 


The recently ousted President Velasco 
Ibarra had been chief executive once 
before in 1934-5, when he ruled as a 
Conservative. He was ousted by the 
“Left” and lived in exile for almost a 
decade. A good part of this time he 
resided in Chile where he came _ into 
close contact with the Popular Front 
movement. There he was friendly with 
all elements of the Left, particularly 
with the Communists, and developed a 
reputation as the great champion of 
democracy and liberalism. The coalition 
of forces opposed to his rival, President 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio, centered around 
Ibarra. 


The Arroyo del Rio 
probably neither much more democratic 


regime was 


nor dictatorial than most 
tegimes. However, Dr. Arroyo del Rio 
had the misfortune in 1942 to sign a 
very unpopular accord with Peru ending 
# short war with that country, resulting 
in the ceding by Ecuador of a large por- 
tion of disputed eastern territory to 
Peru. There arose a storm of popular 
hatred for President A rroyo. An Alianza 
Democratica was formed by all of the 
Political parties from Conservative to 
Communist, and they proclaimed Velasco 
Ibarra as candidate for the presidency 
in the elections scheduled to be held in 
mid-1944. 
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military boss promises free elections ~ 


Another Upset 
Ca 
Ecuador 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Former New Leader Correspondent in South America;: 
recently returned to the United States 


Berore this election could be held, 
Dr. Arroyo was overthrown, The 
circumstances of this revolution are of 
special interest. The revolutionists had 
been worried by the possible reaction of 
American soldiers then stationed in 
Ecuador, so they told American’ diplo- 
matic officials in the capital that a 
revolution was planned, but that the 
revolutionists didn’t want to go through 
with it if the result would be a clash 
with American forces. The revolution- 
aries were assured that the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam would observe strict neu- 
trality. So they went ahead with the 
revolt. 

This revolution of May, 1944, took on 
the characteristics of a real popular 
movement. A Junta Revolutionaria, in 
which Leftist influence was predomi- 


. nant, took over and proclaimed Velasco 


Ibarra as Provisional President. Return- 
ing from exile in Colombia, he formed a 
Government predominantly Leftist, with 
Socialist and Communist ‘ministers. 


The new Constitution was a very ad- 
vanced document, but it was no sooner 
in effect than President Velasco Ibarra 
pulled a coup d’etat, in March, 1946, 
threw the Leftists out of his Govern- 
ment, arrested a number of Communist 
leaders, while many others took refuge 
in foreign embassies and legations in 
Quito. 

Ibarra called new elections for a new 
Constituent Assembly. The Liberals, 
Socialists and Communists boycotted 
these elections, and the resulting assem- 
bly was completely controlled by the 
Conservative party, which changed the 
Constitution again. But it was not even 
in print when President Velasco Ibarra 
expressed his disapproval of it, and 
particularly of the sections providing 
for a Council of State to act as a 
counter-force to the president. The 
president broke more or less completely 
with the Conservatives and began pro- 
claiming himself once more a Liberal— 
without being so rash as to try to join 
the Liberal Party. 

k ok * 

Sixce the new Constitution went into 
effect early this year, the President and 
the other politicians have been in almost 
constant conflict. These differences were 
particularly noticeable between Presi- 
dent Ibarra and Colonel Mancheno— 
who finally succeeded him. Col. Mancheno 
had been Velasco Ibarra’s right hand 
man in the March, 1946, coup, but had 
fallen out with him about the beginning 
of 1947 and retired from the Cabinet, 
in which he had been Minister of War. 
He and the President for several months 
exchanged very nasty remarks about 
one another, and Ibarra tried to “purge” 
the Army. In the case of the Army’s 
representative on the Council of State, 
who yoted to condemn certain measures 
of the President, Ibarra transferred him 
to a distant post in the jungle, the offi- 
cer refused to go. and he was court- 
martialled and sentenced to a long jail 
term. 

Early in July Col. Mancheno returned 
to the Ministry of War, the sentence on 
the military member of the Council of 
State was withdrawn and apparently 
the: breach between the Colonel. and 
Ibarra had been healed. But on August 
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The Republic of Bolivia is 537,792 square miles 
in area and has a population of 3,600,000, about 
half of whom are Indians. Bridging the Andes 
Mountains,- much of Bolivia is a great plateau 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet. Bolivia is bounded 


by Peru and Chile in the west, Brazil in the north and east, 
Paraguay in the east and Argentina in the south. Her chief, 
eccupations are agriculture, grazing and mining. Her legal capi- 
tal is Sucre, but government activities center in colorful La Paz. 
Bolivia is represented in the United Nations General Assembly by 
chief delegate Adolfo Costa du Rels. Her flag has three horizontal 
stripes of red, yellow and green with a crest in the center. 


24th Col. Mancheno had a long “con- 
ference” with the President, Ibarra “re- 
signed” and was escorted in a military 
plane to Colombia. 

The ease with which this revolution 
was consummated was too good to be 
true. When it appeared certain that 
Conservative Vice President Ventimillia 
was not going to be allowed to succeed 
to the presidency, Conservative party 
military leaders in several garrisons 
south of Quito arose in revolt against 
Col. Mancheno’s new regime. After only 
a few days the counter-revolation was 
successful and Col. Mancheno _ took 
refuge in the Venezuelan Embassy. 

At this writing Ecuador is quiet. The 
Vice President has become President, 
and two ex-cabinet ministers who were 
rash enough to invite Dr. Ibarra to 
come back were quickly incarcerated. 
The Conservatives appear to be masters 
of the situation, at least temporarily. 
However, the influence of the Left is 
not to be completely discounted. In the 
recent congressional elections, the So- 
cialists did very well, carrying the Quito 
area and a number of the provinces, 
and they appear to be the most in- 
fluential “popular” party. They have 
considerable influence in the Army, and 
many of the Socialists are influenced by 
the success of the Army-Accion Demo- 


eratica revolution in nearby Venezuela, 
and would like to see a similar movement 
in Ecuador. Apparently one faction of 
the Socialist Party thought that the 
Mancheno revolt might be swerved in 
the “Venezuelan” direction, because the 
party’s Secretary General, Luis Maldo- 
nado, entered the Government as Min- 
ister of Labor. . 

Against the possibility of a develop- 
ment similar to that of Venezuela must 
be. counted the exceédingly strong in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church and gen- 
eral conservative elements in the coun- 
try. The Ecuadorian Catholic Church 
is one of the strongest and most con- 
servative in South America, particularly 
in the countryside. The power of the 
Church will no doubt be thrown against 
any very drastic social change in 
Ecuador. 

The chances are that for the present 
eat least a movement along democratic 
socialist lines is not very likely in 
Ecuador. And until that kind of a 
revolution or drastic social reform does 
hit the country, the problems of poverty, 
filth, illiteracy which plague Ecuador 
with its 85 percent of Indians and 
mestizos will not be seriously attacked. 
And politics will continue to proceed as 
if it had been dreamed up by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 





I N the otherwise clear and informa- 
tive article on ‘Postwar Economic 
Trends” by W. S. Woytinsky in your 
issue of July 26th there appears to 
be an error of inference of sufficient 
importance to warrant comment. 

Mr. Woytinsky states: “In the 
period of the postwar boom, the real 
national product is likely to decline— 
perhaps by 20 percent—from the peak 


goes on to give the reasons, such as 
reduction of the labor force and hours 
of work; declining productivity of la- 
bor, etc. This seems a reasonable ex- 
pectation. 

He then goes on, however, to draw 
the following conclusion which seems 
completely unwarranted, and in fact 
contrary to actual experience. “The 
decline in output will necessarily re- 
sult in a decline in rea] earnings of 
the working population, whatever the 
trend in nominal wage rates may be 
at that time.” 

If we recognize that of the ab- 
normally high wartime output, only 
about one-half was available for the 
benefit of the domestic consumer, with 
the rest being diverted to armaments, 








Real Earnings Increase? 
By Philip F, Siff 


and to lend-lease shipments of vari- 
ous kinds, it is impossible to under- 


nitions and foreign relief; must result 
in a decline in real earnings of the 
working population. 


of the war effort.’ Mr. Woytinsky 


crease in real earnings of the work- 


stand why a postwar production equal 
to 80 percent of the swollen war out- 
put, and with only a negligible por- 
tion being diverted to armament, mu- 


It would seem on the contrary that 
as the output available for consumers 
is now substantially higher than it 
was at the peak of war production 
(say in 1943), there must be an in- 


ing population. 
And, as a matter of fact, would 


Mr. Woytinsky deny that current rea] 
earnings as measured by present pay- 
rolls and the prices of consumers’ 
goods are materially higher than 1943 
real earnings, as measured by pay- 
rolls.at that time, and by prices actu- 
ally paid by consumers (in contra- 
distinction to the largely fictitious 
“ceiling” prices), making necessary 
allowance for differences in quality 
of goods between the shoddy supplies 
of 1943, and the present standard 
grades? 
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HOME TOWN AND COLLEGE DAYS 


Reviewed by RICHARD ROVERE 
AMERICAN MEMOIR. By Henry Seidel Canby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 420 


pages plus index, $5.00 


made by binding two other books, published in 1934 and 1936 and dealing with 


D R. CANBY’S new book isn’t really a new book at all but a kind of jumbo volume 


his memories of Wilmington, Deleware, and Yale University, together with 
some reminiscences of the book-reviewing game in New York over the past thirty 
years. ‘Ihe two earlier books are more impressive than the new material. As a matter 
of fact, these two are very impressive books indeed. In my own case, I had tended to 
think of Dr. Canby in rather disparaging terms, which I continue to feel are justified 
by his work as a literary promoter, but I see now that I had reckoned without enough 


knowledge of the kind of serious work 
he did in The Age of Confidence and 
Alma Mater, the two volumes reprinted 
here. 


Of their kind, as I say, these are ex- 
traordinarily good. The Age of Con- 
fidence is a semi-literary, semi-socio- 
logical study of the Eighteen Nineties 
in Wilmington, which is Dr. Canby’s 


home town and which he _ considers 
roughly typical of the wmiddle-sized 
American community in that period. 


The writing is perceptive, and the 
sociology is sound. Although the note is 
defensive now and then, Dr. Canby, 
whom I picture, wrongly perhaps, as a 
timid, cautious, distressed sort of man, 
can put a lot of bite into his talk when 
he thinks he ought to. The book gains 
its impact not from any single per- 
spective on the time or the place, but 





from scattered insights. If any point is 
made, it is that this was an age of con- 
fidence, as opposed to uncertainty and 
apprehension, and that confidence, like 
its opposites, can be antecedent to both 
vices and virtues. A small enough 
harvest of thought, even for so short a 
book, but then the book pretends only 
to show, not to lead. 


Alma Mater is a more striking piece 
of work. It is subtitled “The Gothic 
Age of the American College’; the 
reference is to the period in which great 
merchant princes huge sums of 
money to universities pretty much on 
the understanding that the universities 
would build castles of Otranto and name 
them Harkness. The system, 
though, was confused in more than just 
its plant architecture, and Alma Mater 


gave 


college 


is a catalog of confusions. There was 
first of all the confusion between college 
life, meaning the romantic life of the 
undergraduate, and liberal education, 
which was supposedly the thing offered 
by the college. Then liberal education 
itself got confused. German philological 
scholarship came along, and its influence 
was felt as far away from language as 
chemistry. It made a place in teaching 
for all sorts of unfeeling and incompe- 
tent people. Dr. Canby, who must have 
had a chair pulled out from under him 
at some point, works himself up to an 
almost alarming: fury over “that hybrid 
out of literature by science called 
literary scholarship.” Throughout the 
book, Dr. Canby shows a strong bias, 
but by and large it seems to me a bias 
in the right direction. In any case, I 
know of no one else who has given the 
American college as thorough a going 
over—Hutchins, Mark Van Doren, and 
others have written well and broadly 
about education, but they have not gone 
into such matters as the college town 
and the alumni with the zeal Dr. Canby 
has—or of anyone who has done even a 
partial job any better. Some of the 
facets of the book are suggested by his 
description of the college of his day as 
“a combination of sporting resort, beer 
garden, political convention, laboratory, 
factory of research, and nurse of the 


liberal arts. And it was trying to be a 
public school of the English type, a 
eollege, and a university all at the same 
time. I doubt whether values were ever 
more completely mixed, muddled, and 
concealed than in the battle (if you can 
eall it that) between our perfunctory 
and our preferred education.” 

I should like’ to be able to talk as 
respectfully of the third part of this 
book as of the first two, but I can’t. 
Here the professor goes coy on us and 
tries to tell us that the Beok-of-the- 
Month Club has done great services to 
American culture, that the Saturday 
Review of Iaterature; which he founded, 
is a literary magazine, and that he has 
been inhospitable to much of ‘con- 
temporary writing because it “took all 
one’s energy to be sure of what was 
already known and to make it articulate” 
and: that although he “recognized. the 
value” of the newer things, he “left that 
to different minds and temperaments.” 
“Modernist prophecy,” he says, speaking 
of his days on the Saturday Reriew, 
‘we in no way suppressed but set in 
the back of the magazine.” It was so 
far in the back that he speaks of “non- 
representative art.” Some of his mem- 
ories have documentary value, but chief- 
ly, 1 imagine, for some of those Teuton- 
ized research men he, not without cause, 
despises. 











Wallace Stevens: The Poet as 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


TRANSPORT TO SUMMER. By Wallace Stevens. Neu 


pages. $2.50. 


York: Knopj. 148 


cleavage between his verse and his growing up; his development of an idiom or 


E::: the poet who finds his voice late in life, there is a special virtue in the 


style remains distinct from his establishment of himself as a person; he is 
never wholly committed to his work, so that we feel variously in its presence relief 
at its externaity (when we touch the poem, the poet dos not bleed) or exasperation 
at its detachment (after all, here is a time to bleed). Wallace Stevens is for our age 
the type of such a poet: his first volume of verse appeared when he was past forty, 


and at nearly seventy he performs more 
dazzlingly than ever, continues to appear 
in the newest of little magazines besides 
poets, enjoys, 
apparently forever, a youth not subject 
to time. We are not used to such poets; 
we expect to be somewhat bored with 
our older writers, as their talents, our 
enthusiasms ebb; we look forward to 
little. 

Stevens will not permit us. 


the callowest of young 


tolerating them a This luxury 

He pays,*I think, a price for having 
detached the history of his verse so 
utterly from his own history (he had 
begun, before the publication of Har- 
montium in 1923, the process of becoming 
a successful business man); there can 
be felt in his verse a degree of inner 
alienation, extraordinary even in our 
time. The jolly sound of guitars and 
mouth organs, the show of color, and the 
principled frivolity of his surfaces can- 
not conceal a pervasive, “irremissible 
melancholy: the melancholy of the 
monster. 

It is impossible not to talk of the man 
Stevens; his anomalous presence persists 
iHegitimately outside and around his 
work, precisely because he has chosen 
(endured? who knows) the drastic di- 
vision of himself. To see him at one of 
his rare lectures is a clue: in the crowd- 
ed hall his voice is low, begrudged; his 
back is stiff, asserts his strangeness. 
We lean to listen, but he does not lean 
toward us; his improbable face seems 
merely to suffer the elegant fictions it 
proposes. And yet it is not a mask; it is 
a real face, the lawyer's face, the agent 
of institutional assurance (later it will 
confess over a drink, embarrassed among 
professors, “I wonder what the boys at 
the Club would say!’”’). Yet this is the 
face of one of our most talented poets; 
the face and verse must be somewhere 





one, but the unity is not in the poetry; 
it lies in a focus outside the man and 
his work, throws us back through 
biography toward someone else’s poem, 
as yet unwritten. What we see is the 
true monster: artist and bourgeois not 
blended but joined, the bull’s head and 
the hairless body connected with an in- 


visible seam. 
+ * - 


The subject ef such a poet is his poetry 
itself: the minotaur pondering its unique 
reality. In the beginning Steven’s work 
tends te be abstract in the painter's 
sense: the specification of color, the 
manipulation of design (Peter Quince 
at the Clavier is its symbol), evading 
meaning with a hundred delicate stra- 
tegems. In that hide and seek with 
meaning, Stevens has developed an in- 
credibly expert vocabulary, a talent for 
textures, a controlled flamboyance, and 
a quiet, comical derangement, beside 
which most other poets seem timid and 
a little grubby. 

But the preblem of such poetry, the 
status of its fictions, the use of the de- 
tacked imagination, arising outside the 
poems, tends to work its way in, to be- 
come, more and more, the poem’s center. 
Transport to Summer is such a defense 


of poetry become poetry, in which the 
poet’s flair for particularization and 
humor and the demands of his thesis 
make an informing tension. 

Formally, Stevens has been moving 
toward the philosopher’s abstract a more 
blurred and music that 
prefers vastness to outline. There has 


metaphysical 
been a continual warfare, between his 
eye and mind; very early he hit upon 
the strategy of allegorising color, of 
composing a moralized spectrum, so that 
now the composition of a landscape is 
inevitably an act of evaluation. But a 
kind of inheres in the 
visible; the ear is more platonic than the 
eye, and in his latest poems, Stevens 


concreteness 


chooses to translate, where possible, 
color to sound: “Cinerarias have a 
speaking sheen “The trumpet of 
the morning blows .../It is the visible 


announced,/I[t is the more than visible. .” 


Sound merges easily with the sense of 
largeness that has come to obsess the 
poet. “The Roamer is a voice taller than 
redwoods ... A sound producing the 
things that are spoken.”” That sound, 
that largeness is ultimately the sound 
of one’s own words. The prodigious 
Shadow, taller than midnight, of another 
poem declares: “The sound of what is 
secret becomes, for me, a voice/That is 
my own veice speaking in my own ears.” 


° a * 


Unexpecrenty, the poet’s lonely 
voice, his self-communion, creates a 
world that affects the werld of others. 
The poet is another Lenin, his ‘“‘descrip- 
tion without place” is a manifesto of the 
imagination that determines the “real”, 
touches mankind. 


Through the surface detachment of 
these poems, the monster asserts his 
humanity, betrays the anguish of his 
loneliness. The war had made his situ- 
tion intolerable: alienated within him- 
self, business man and poet; as both 
and as an aging man, cut off from the 
Soldier, who seemed for a while the es- 
sential form, the realized myth of man, 
he had to identify the G. I. with his over- 
size fictive Hero—“Each man himself 
becomes a giant. ... A. mask, a spirit, 


Mionster 


an accoutrement ...” and to ery out in 
the words that close this book, that 
only the myth-making of the alienated 
poet gives meaning to the soldier's 
death: “How simply the fictive hero be- 
comes the real. How gladly with proper 
ords the soldier dies...” 

If that is, at last, a lie, it is not so 
simple-minded and bald as it seems; un- 
certainty trembles beneath, and the 
poet’s belief is an aspect of his irony. 
The mythic Hero has another face, the 
face of Nothing: “It is an eminence,/But 
of nothing . . ./and yet .... the total 
man of glubbal glub.” And the poet’s 
refuge in gigantomachia is desperate 
enough for our sympathy. “How large, 
if nothing more than that, for the 
moment large...’ 


It is not conclusions or victories we 
expect of the poet as monster, but_the 
endless warfare of his antinomies, the 
unresolved “inevitably modulating in the 
blood” that can build firm stanzas to 
“hang like hives in hell” in which he 
does not know how to believe. 





YOU WILL WANT To ‘READ 
WALKS 


—a book ef peltic reiiection by GEORGE 
F. HIBNER. The author is a well-knewn 
lecturer and writer, and under the aus- 
pices of the National Lyceum Bureau, hat 
spoken in most of the West and Midwest- 
ern States. 
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This Is What They Say About the Author: 


LINCOLN PHIFER: “The most distinctive 
American poet since Whitman.” 


FRANK C. ROBERTSON: “Most of the 
professional prattling about beauty I 
think’ entirely artificial: but you have 
come as near to catching the real thing 
in cold type as anything I have read.” 


THEODORE DEBS: Lines in it are per- 
fectiv beautiful . . . inspiring and in- 
spiriting . . prempting one toward 
high and noble endeavor.” 


GENE DEBS: “The name Hibner is like 
a strain of sweetest. music throughout 
our household.” 


PRICE: FIFTY CENTS 


Published by George F. Hibner 
254 Columbia Court, Cottage Grove, Ore. 
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Needed Still-A Definition of U. S. Policy 


Reviewed by HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


A FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Quincy Wright. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $4.50. 


not describe or present a foreign policy for the United States. It reflects the 


ii HE title of these Harris Foundation proceedings is misleading. The book does 


chaos and confusion in the American publie at large in its lack of coordination 
of the variety of viewpoints presented, and even in the lack of concern for the failure 
to consider the relevance of national means to ends, or to the clarification of “prior- 


ities” in our foreign policy. 


lf you are looking for information on all phases of our foreign policy, there is, 
however, no better bargain on the book market than this volume. It gives the text 
of some excellent lectures on the “power position” of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, and on the general topics of “security,” international 


economics and our regional policies in 
the Far East, the Near East, Eastern 
Europe and Latin America, as well as 
handsome slices of the records of the 
round table discussions which followed 
them. The lecturers and the round table 
participants were an unusually compe- 
tent group, and the resulting volume 
is a rich mine of facts and opinions. 

But if the reader should be looking 
for a statement of coordinated objectives 
in American foreign policy, for some 
guidance in the desperate efforts Amer- 
ica will have to make this fall and 
winter in arriving at a statement of na- 
tional purposes and a _ corresponding 
statement of the prices we are willing 
to pay to achieve them, then this Uni- 
versity of Chicago volume will be far 
more disappointing than the earlier ef- 
fort under the same auspices which re- 
sulted in an excellent coordinated state- 
ment of objectives concerning An Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy toward Interna- 
tional Stability (1934). 

It is very easy to see what our experts 
are “against.” They would not follow 
Mr. Taber, or Mr. Eaton. Even those 
who are more friendly toward Soviet 
policy would not follow Mr. Wallace or 
Max Lerner. And, if it is a bit amusing 
to find the “Russian” expert advising 
us that our diplomats should know their 
Marx and Engels because an American 
reminder of the true gospel would send 
the Russians back for re-consultation of 
the oracles if they happened to be in 
conflict with present Russian diplomatic 
instructions, most of the other partici- 
pants are aware of the fact that power 
politics is the dominant reality, and that 
Marx and Engels (as certainly as 
Browder, Pollitt and the smal] fry) will 
be cast on the scrap heap of the revo- 
lution when the famous locomotive is 
ready for another swift turn. How 
effective would Senator Austin’s choicest 
quotations of Marx and Lenin be when 
he was defending “capitalist” America’s 
proposals for international public con- 
trol of atomic energy production against 
the nationalist ideology of the current 
Moscow dogma of “sovereignty”? 

Throughout these lectures and the 
subsequent discussions, the reader can 


* find evidence of the astringent effect of 


the new awareness of power as the de- 
termining factor. Pasvolski — with his 
rich record of service in our State De- 
partment — reminded the Institute of 
Cordell Hull’s remark before the joint 
committee on the Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation: 

He (Hull) said that when he talked 
to Japanese diplomats or other foreign 
representatives and told them what the 
United States wished to see in the world 
~what our policies were—he thought, at 
first, that they looked at him when he 
spoke. Pretty soon, however, he dis- 
covered that, while they listened to his 
words, they looked over his shoulder at 
the armed forces of the United States. 

William T, Fox of the Yale Institute 
of International Studies opened his ex- 
cellent lecture on the power position of 
the United States with a reminder that 
we used our power to shape the Ver- 
sailles settlement, but that we refused 
to use our power either to support the 
settlement or its orderly modification. 
He also reminded his audience of our 
early anti-Nazi policy of warnings to 
the aggressor, accompanied by state- 
ments that the United States would not 
risk war to stop aggression. The basic 
lesson is here. If it is learned, our power 
will be used to keep the peace. If we 
continue to regard power as such as an 
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evil, we shall once again drift from one 
appeasement to another until we finally 
are forced to use our power under the 
most isolated and disastrous circum- 
stances. 

Fundamentally, that is the weakness 
of all our discussions of information or 
propaganda policy. Most of us will 
probably disagree with the House Re- 
port which refused to support the Voice 
of America because “a government- 
sponsored program is slightly out of 
tune with American precedents and 
principles.” We are obviously dealing 
with situations and circumstances which 
are more than slightly out of tune with 
American precedents. The real issue 
here is not concerned with the method 
of using a radio program to sell Amer- 
ican ways and ideas, but rather with 
the clarification of American ideas them- 
selves. The question is not: how shall 
we sell America’s ideas in a world of 
competitive propaganda? The real ques- 
tion is: what do we believe? 


~ * ca 


A LMOST every day’s news brings new 
examples of our unwillingness to face 
the facts of power politics. Our “liberal” 
opinion cheers the idea that a United 
Nations commission should study the 
Palestine question, and especially the 
provision that all the ‘‘powers” should 
be omitted from its membership. Then 
the commission reports—a commission 
composed of representatives who cannot 
commit or command significant power 
in the area, A// enforcement provisions 
are missing in the report. Does any one 
think that Great Britain —under its 
present economic circumstances—main- 


tains approximately one hundred thou-. 


sand soldiers in the area for the fun of 
it? Who will enforce the new recom- 
mendations? Is the United States, which 
has not yet been willing to send troops 
to Greece, willing to send them to Pales- 
tine? Is Russia ready to do so, and— 
another question—do we want her to do 
so? Thus far the United Nations dis- 
cussion of Palestine is the proverbial 
performance of “Hamlet” without the 
Prince of Denmark. When will we learn 
that the United Nations has no power 
except in so far as the nations supply it? 


And has our publie opinion digested 
the fact that Soviet Russia has pro- 
posed that the major powers should 
supply military forces to the United 
Nations in terms of the military ability 
o: the weakest of the “major powers” 
(China)? Doesn’t that fact give a spe- 
cial edge to Pasvolski’s reminder that 
the U.N. is merely an instrument of 
national policy? In other words, that it 
is merely a@ method of achieving a pur- 
pose? And that the U.N. is therefore 
not the instrument of such policy, and 
least of all, not a substitute for a policy 
as such? And is it not true that the 
American political woods are still full 
of folks who talk about “adhering to the 
Nations” as if it were a statement of 
policy? The real question is: what is 
our political purpose? How can it be 
achieved by using the U.N.? What other 
methods can be used to achieve it? 


The war came to us in 1941 because 
Japan attacked us, and Hitler followed 
suit. Historically, war has been a method 
of achieving political purposes. When 
we won this war, we had no clear grasp 
of our political purpose because we had 
had war thrust upon us. Churchill, who 
is reported té have desired an Anglo- 
American attack through the Balkans 


rather than through France, knew that 
wars are waged to achieve political ob- 
jectives. We—on the other hand—merely 
wanted a victory, and—if we are to 
believe some of our observers—our top 
command was actually proud of the fact 
that we sought only a “military” vic- 
tory. “Military” here means “innocent 
of political or ulterior motive.” Such 
use of power is deeply irresponsible— 
and it creates temptations for those who 
know what power is, and how it should 
be used. 


This is not an argument “against” 
the United Nations. We should, in fact, 
constantly use the United Nations ma- 
chinery and procedures, if only to pro- 
vide a contrast with the Russians and 
to insure that we shall have a maximum 
number of friends who are convinced 
that our cards have always been on the 
table for any one to see. But—as ar- 
ticles in The New Leader have empha- 
sized ever since the San Francisco 
Conference—the protection of the veto 
power in the San Francisco charter 


made the United Nations powerless 
against major power aggression. In the 
face of our limited resources in a world 
which is peculiarly subject to the type 
of ideological war in which the Soviets 
are experts, we therefore need a clear 
statement of our national policy objec- 
tives, rationally related to our resources. 
Then we should use the United Nations 
machinery to translate our policy into 
the idiom of the rest of the world. 


These Harris Foundation lectures give 
us the data about the problems con- 
cerning which we should develop a 
policy. They do not give us the basis 
for the establishment of priorities in our 
schedule of responsibilities and hazards, 
and they do not afford even a reasoned 
comparison of possible alternatives in 
over-all “‘policies.” Is the academic com- 
munity afraid of the popular reluctance 
to face the facts? Or are the brethren 
s0 divided among themselves that the 
only “leadership” they can afford us is 
a volume that promotes a greater aware- 
ness of the facts of contemporary drift? 





American Expatriates 


Reviewed by ADAM MARGOSHES 


PARIS WAS OUR MISTRESS: Memoirs 
of a Lost and Found Generation. By 
Samuel Putnam. New York: The 

Viking Press. $3.00. 


For those who have never been to 
Paris, even for those — if there be 
such—who have never wanted to go to 
Paris, there is interest and amusement 
enough in the numerous anecdotes about 
the writers and artists who lived and 
worked there. As a journalist and editor 
of The New Review, Putnam was in a 
position to know and observe everybody 
of any ability in Paris between the world 
wars. Here is Picasso, quiet and gracious, 
devoting his whole being, his time, his 
thought and energy to painting his 
famous controversial pictures. Here is 
Derain, later accused of collaboration, 
nasty, vindictive and already hating 
America and democracy. And Ezra 
Pound, more complicated but also visibly 
on the way to treason, losing his mental 
balance while his poetry became ever 
more intense, more incomprehensible. 
And Aragon, Josephson, and Caldwell 
burning the works of Racine and then 
urinating on the ashes. 

This was a time of great emotional 
and mental excitement, of vivid enthu- 
siasms and turgid confusions. Putnam 
was part of it, and he has managed to 
get most of it on paper—sometimes, one 
suspects, better than he knows. He com- 
municates the feverish excitement of the 
surrealist movement, together with its 
vague poisoned ideology. He evidently 
caught a slight case of Stalinist measles 


himself and speaks proudly—and reveal- 
ingly—of some expatriates’ being liberal 
to the point of being extremely left 
(i.e. Stalinist). But political criticism 
would be out of place and ill-tempered 
when applied to a book that is not about 
politics and that only touches on the sub- 
ject with a winning frank naiveté. In- 
deed, when the author is not trying to 
talk politics he is sometimes extremely 
illuminating. 

Paris Was Our Mistress is a slight 
book that can be read in a few hours. 
Many will find it totally unimportant, 
but here is one of the best pictures by 
an American writing of the mysterious 
transatlantic spell of Paris. It never 
quite succeeds in being an objective his- 

@ory, but it does recapture the flavor of 
the period. It evokes memories of other 
forgotten places and makes them seem 
more present, almost than when we were 
actually there. Its real subject is the 
charm of Paris, one of the finest prod- 
ucts of Western civilization. What would 
we not give for such a book about an- 
cient Athens! Some day a more scholarly 
work will give us names’ and dates de- 
tailing the significance of the social 
movements of Paris in the twenties and 
thirties. Meanwhile Putnam has ably 
portrayed the spirit of the place and has 
drawn informative portraits of many 
prominent figures, including Joyce, Stein, 
Jolas, Henry Miller, Brancusi, Chagall, 
Marinetti, and others. 

When the history of modern Paris is 
written, Putnam’s book will have to be 
consulted ag one of the most significant 
primary sources. 





Civil Rights in the US 


Reviewed by JACK BARBASH 


THE CONSTITUTION AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS. By Milton R. Konvitz. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $5. 


ly a nation which puts its protection 
of civil rights high in the national folk- 
lore and tradition, it may come as a dis- 
agreeable surprise to some that there is 
little support in the state of the Jaw for 
this piece of folklore. 


By civil rights, Professor Konvitz, in 
this thoroughly documented and search- 
ing study, means “the rights of persons 
to employment, and to accommodation in 
hotels, restaurants, common carriers and 
other places of public accommodation and 
resort.” He distinguishes the term from 
political rights and civil liberties which 
are not included within the scope of the 
work, 


As Konvitz observes the situation, 
there are few actual laws, federal and 
state, which actually protect civil rights. 
The US Supreme Court has permitted 
the legalistic concept of states rights to 
validate anti-democratic state legislation. 
What makes Konvitz’ study additionally 
valuable is a compilation of civil rights 
legislation in 16 states and the model 
civil rights bill of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

To those who are practitioners in the 
area of civil rights protection, Mr. Kon- 
vitz’ contribution is an indispensable 
handbook of legal history, and of roads 
to improvement. For the student of 
American culture, there is now available 
for the first time an eloquent and dis- 
cerning study of the yawning gap be- 
tween the fourth of July oration and the 
facts of daily living. 
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Crossfire: A Dissent 


on both reviews and on the film itself. 
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Serious movie with a brain- 

twisting title, three high 
priced actors named Robert, and a 
director, Dmytryk, whose vowel-less 
name hasn’t a single wasteful mo- 
ment) is an expertly done shootin’ 
movie containing the following items: 
shotguns, slatterns, Semitism (anti, 
that is), and slobs. The movie whizzes 
nimbly through conventional detec- 
tive mystery locales — smoke-choked 
gin mills, late city streets, and, all- 
night movie houses — while doing a 
superficial exposé of anti-Semitism. 
People have fallen on their noses at 
the courage of Producer Dore Schary 


66 as ROSSFIRE” (a Tremendously 





ROBERT RYAN 2 
“A Certain Type of Jew-Hater” 
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Earlier, The New Leader presented a favorable review of “Crossfire” by 
Joseph T. Shipley. With this dissenting review, Manny Farber, movie critic of 
The New Leader, reassumes his regular reviewing assignments. Mr. Farber is 
the former movie critic of The New Republic, and is well-known as a particularly 
perceptive movie 6bserver. We are printing two reviews of this film because of 
its unusual nature, because of what it sought to accomplish, and because of the 
controversial reception it achieved. We welcome brief comments from our readers 
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and gang for handling this sizzling 
topic. 

Actually, though there is a small 
amount of straight stuff about a cer- 
tain type of Jew-hater, consciously, 
or unconsciously, the producers steril- 
ize the anti-Semite incident. First 
they’ve not only made alk but the 
murderer unnaturally pure of any 
emotion about Jews, but there are 
a couple of characters in this film who 
apparently never have heard of a Jew. 
Second, they’ve knowledgeably made 
the one person with any feeling about 
Jews not only an anti-Semite but a 
terrific beast, a breaker of skulls from 
way back, and a congenital hater (his 
hatred of Jews is no different in in- 
tensity or quality from his feeling on 
any trait that he can either ridicule 
or terrify to prove his superiority). 

Who in the audience could identify 
with such a bloke; his villainies laid 
end to end would burn a path, ten 
feet wide, from New York to Vladi- 
vostok. It’s hard to believe the pro- 
ducers weren’t cowardly in making 
him so removed from the audience 
by his pathology that none of the 
troubling, complicated, burdened-with- 
ancient-roots, ambivalent feelings of 
either Jew or gentile in the audience 
is stirred up. The underlying dis- 
honesty of the movie is the supposi- 
tion throughout that the trouble be- 
tween Jew and gentile is not a special, 
old-as-the-hills, many leveled irritant, 
but is like any other personal or group 
prejudice. 

Edward Dmytryk, the director of 
“Crossfire,” makes expertly mediocre 
movies, and this is one of his best. 
He has put the Dmytryk lightning on 
this story of a busy little time in our 


nation’s capitol during which a Jew- 
ish civilian (Sam Levene) is mure- 
dered by one of three loose-end sol- 
diers he had met in a bar. The movie, 
as a result, has the neatness of a 
Chiclet, the tone of a nickel, the speed 
of a hiccup; Dmytryk’s movies are 
beautifully paced from. one strictly 
relevent moment to the next in order 
not to cause the audience a breath- 
space of let down. One feels that if 
an actor so much as ran his tongue 
over a cavity to see if it was still 
there, Dmytryk would cut out the 
whole scene. Few other directors use 
the close up as well as Dmytryk. He 
has the know-how to get realistic ex- 
pressions out of actors that are rarely 
seen in films and then to catch and 
hold them with a quiet camera. This 
leads to some nice chances to get a 
load of facial adequacjes and inad- 
equacies. 

The majority of these close shots 
are given over to a granite-like por- 
(Robert 

Ryan), as carefully planned a job as 

the landscape around a Robert Moses 

Parkway. Ryan seems an eager per- 

son who loves to act and wants to 

please, but who appears to worry over 
his muscle-bound body and the pos- 
sibility that it might limit his great 
desires as an actor. He turns in an 
excellent slam-bang type job; each 

time you see him is like hearing a 

revolver shot with your ticket on it. 

Sam Levene, usually a good, very 

likeable player, made me squirm as 
‘he munched peanuts through one 

phony, nauseating scene. This scene 
is a clinker because it tries so un- 
successfully to present a supposedly 
wise, gentle speech from a wise, gentle 
jew to a troubled young soldier in 
a bar. It dishes out instead a soggy, 


trayal of the anti-Semite 





ROBERT YOUNG : 
Too Big a Pipe 


woolen speech from a terribly tight. 
ened actor. Levene seems aware of 
this and makes an occasional hopeless 
jab to inject a warm, humane, Jew- 
ish quality into the scene. These jabs 
are worse than what he is trying to 
cover up. Few faces have been as 

‘ hardened and flattened as Levene’s in 
the bar-room scene from harsh, head- 
on lighting. There is a honey of an 
extraneous character—a man in the 
tart’s apartment (Paul Kelly) who 
appealingly lies his way into the truth 
and out of it, again — and again, 
Kelly’s inflection and pace are won- 
derfully funny and touching. Robert 
Young is handicapped by a pipe al- 
most as big as he is. 





Misnomer 


GIVE US OUR DREAM. By Arthemise 
Goertz. Whittlesey House. 298 pages. 
$2.75. 


“ 

Gwe US OUR DREAM,” in its mod- 
est way, is a fine delineation of a char- 
acter quite prominent in America today. 
The story is that of Mrs. Marsan, an 
amiable busybody prying into everyone's 
business with an insistence that each 
neighbor maintain his individual dream. 
Of course, according to Mrs. Marsan’s 
plan, she will help the neighbors inter- 
pret and realize their dreams and there- 
by share somewhat their emotional lives. 
She even has a pair of field glasses the 
better to watch the activities of her 


neighbors in the adjacent tavern. And 
Mrs. Marsan is no rude peasant: she is 
versed in everything and has an opinion 
on everything, including “the real Chris- 
tianity”; besides, she keeps a scrap book 
of Edgar Guest. Mrs. Marsan’s ideas on 
sex—and they are many—derive from an 
inordinate curiosity displayed in the ae- 
tivities of her prolific old bitch, Lady. 
(Here, incidentally is an opportunity for 
some enterprising literateur to do an 
article, of say five thousand words, for 
the Kenyon or some other such review 
on the influence of Gert Stein’s good 
Anna upon Arthemise Goertz’s good Mrs, 
Marsan.) 
J. Moschel. 











The Seareh for Synthesis 


Reviewed by ANATOLE BROYARD 


FORCES IN .MODERN BRITISH LITERATURE, 1885-1946. 


By William York 


Tindall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 386 pages. 


synthesis. The attempt to synthesize experience is, in fact, an almost instinctual 


T svsitesi plethora of literary survey like this one attests to our need for 


process in man. The artist aims at a synthesis, but he is likely to perorate prin- 
cipally over his own experience, and, whether he is successful in achieving a meaning- 
ful synthesis or not, the heterogeneity of contemporary experience often permits him 
to remain incomprehensible to the lay reader. Today, more than ever, the burden of 
exegesis falls on the critic. Therefore, we welcome books like Mr. Tindall’s—books that 
set out to interpret the many gospels offered the pressed and hungry mind, books that 


weed out for our contemplation the 
forces behind our complicated condition, 
the dynamics, as it were, of cur intel- 
lectual cosmology. 

That there is now in literature and 
literary criticism more psychology than 
any other science is not surprising. Con- 
temporary man is the unfortunate ani- 
mal who has finally become aware of his 
ontological status in the universe. This 
awareness is crucial. It cries out for 
answers. But they are slow in coming. 
Ideologies today are almost reduced to 
metaphors. For example, we see France, 
formerly the chief source of artistic ori- 
ginality and experimentation, now be- 
mused by the hypochondria of existen- 
tialism. 

Mr. Tindall gives us nothing. At best, 
he presents us, in his hasty formulations, 


12 





with a documentation of his own des- 
perate need to understand. One can see 
him rapidly flipping pages everywhere in 
she library seeking the clue that will un- 
ravel the mystery, the while mumbling 
half aloud, half to himself: “The artist 
is exiled from middle-class society ... 
the middle-class has little tolerance for 
beauty... symbolism is an attempt to 
escape the external, the material, and 
the Philistine... .” 

“Forces In Modern British Literature” 
is heavily tinged with psychology, but, 
in spite of such chapter titles as “Exile,” 
“Disenchantment and Fantasy,” “The 
Hunt for a Father,” “The Forest of Sym- 
bols,” “The Stream of Consciousness,” 
and “The Unconscious,” one feels that 
these titles only illustrate Mr.. Tindall’s 


inchoate awareness of some of the more 
common problems of the contemporary 
artist. Or, on the other hand, they smack 
of a commercial flair for what is con- 
spicuously au courant. But Mr. Tindall 
goes no further than the naming of these 
problems. For instance, he never sug- 
gests, although he speaks incessantly of 
romanticism, that perhaps romanticism 
is the result of the extremity of the ar- 
tist’s need to organize his experience and 
the paucity of the means provided by his 
society and its sciences—or perhaps that 
symbolism, which he also speaks of at 
great length, is an attempt to interpret 
on a more universal level, rather than to 
escape, the external and the material. 
Although no book of criticism to date 
has successfully brought together psycho- 
analysis and literature, certainly we 
have progressed far beyond Mr. Tindall’s 
crudities and out-and-out misconceptions. 
He writes, for instance, that “our deep- 
est being is sexual, primitive, childish, 
abhorrent to the civil ego, and carefully 
suppressed,” that, unless our “originally 
incestuous or narcissistic nature” has 
been directed to a suitable object, we 
will become “an Oedipus, a neurotic, a 
pervert, artist, or madman,” that “our 
most trivial acts-washing our hands, 
slips of the tongue, or falling down- 
stairs—have a terrible significance.” 
Again one must insist that, even 
though the application of psychoanalysis 
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to literature has most often been abused 
—the grossest example being the 
numerous discussions of Baudelaire 
which purport to determine whether he 
died a virgin, whether he contracted the 
which killed him in 


intercourse or through some other chan- 


syphilis normal 
nels, whether the imagery and the tone 
of his poetry did not derive from the 
fact that at an early age he witnessed 
his parents’ intimacies, ete.—there is 
little doubt that psychoanalysis has 4 
great deal to offer in an investigation 
of the forces in literature. As long as 
these forces and the appreciation of litera: 
ture are kept distinct, psychoanalysis is 
one of the most useful tools available to 
eriticism, But Mr. Tindall has not kept 
them distinct. In fact, he has not even 
formulated their relationship to each 
other. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to say— 
not in fairness to Mr. Tindall, or te 
“Forces In Modern British Literature,” 
but to this kind of study—that, in the 
hands of an Edmund Wilson, an Oscar 
Alfred Kazin, a David 
Daiches, or an Yvor Winters, it has 
been, and can to be, very 
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‘Dear Judas” and “The Heiress’ ‘-~Due Soon 








Distinguished Violinist 


Mischa Elman will give his annual 
concert at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, October 19, at 8:30. 





-_ — 


“LIFE WITH FATHER” 
CONTINUES AT 
WARNER THEATRE 


More than_ 181,000 persons have 
seen “Life With Father,’ Warner 
Bros.’ Technicolor comedy, in its 
first four weeks of playing *me 
at the Warner Theatre, establish- 
jng a new attendance record for a 
four-week period at the theatre. 

Running far ahead of Warner’s 
“This Is the Army,” previous 
record-holder at the theatre, the 
screen version of the famous hit 
play by Russel Crouse and Howard 
agg 4 which has begun a fifth 
week, has played to capacity daily 
with the greatest week-end audi- 
ences in the history of the Warner 
Theatre. 

William Powell and Irene Dunne 
are co-starred in “Life With 
Father,’ with Elizabeth Taylor, 
Edmund Gwenn, ZaSu Pitts, Derek 
Scott, Jimmy Lydon, Johnny 
Calkins and Martin Milner in the 
top supporting roles. 


BASIL RATHBONE AND 
WENDY HILLER CO-STAR IN 
NEWEST BROADWAY SHOW 


Looming as one of the most im- 
portant productions of the New 
Broadway season is “The Heiress,” 
which has Basil Rathbone and 
Wendy Hiller in co-starring roles, 
and now rehearsing for a 
September 29 opening at the 
Biltmore Theatre. 

The play, written by Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz, is based on a 
Henry James novel, and is being 
staged by Jed Harris who has a 
long list of famous stage hits to 
his credit. The producer is Fred F, 
who was_ introduced 
to Broadway several years ago as 
the co-author of “Brother Rat,” 
and who continued his career by 
becoming a top Holywood writer. 
He wrote “Meet Me in St. Louis,” 
“Babes on Broadway” and many 
of the outstanding musical motion 
pictures of recent years, His last 
cinema chore was as co-author and 
producer of “The Egg and I.” 
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“In your mind and _ your 
heart, you will go on seeing 
it again and again!" 


"MY FATHER'S 
HOUSE" 


Palestine’s First Feature Film 
with an English-speaking 
Palestinian cast 


Directed by HERBERT KLINE 
From the novel by MEYER LEVIN 


Ambassador 
49th ST. WEST of BROADWAY 











_ Famous Cantor 





Milhail Kusevitsky, the canter of 

Warsaw, will give a recital at 

Carnegie Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, October 4. 





KUSEVITSKY TO GIVE 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


Moshe Kusevitsky, the world- 
famous Cantor of Warsaw and 
internationally celehrated tenor, 
will give his first Carnegie Hall 
recital since 1938 on Saturday eve- 
ning, October 4. 

When Kusevitsky was last here 
in 1938, he had come at the great 
}demand of the Jewish people in 
the U. S. to hear and see the 
youngest Primo Cantor in history 
of the famed Tlomaski Synagogue 
in Warsaw. Besides making can- 
torial appearances, he also gave 
his first Carnegie Hall recital and 
reaped the all-out acclaim of the 


American New York press. The 
New York Times hailed him as 


“one of the greatest tenors to be 
heard.” And the New York Post 
wrote: “A tenor who can do a 
perfect trill with full voice on a 
high B-flat has been practically 
unheard of in this country. Kuse- 
vitsky does just this.” 

At that time, if Kusevitsky had 
so wished, he could have stayed 
on in New York and made him- 
self a great name as an operatic 


jand concert tenor in addition to 
his position as a world-famous 
Cantor. But Moshe had to return 





to his great post in Waysaw, in 
which he had succeeded the great 
Cantor Sirota. ! 


| mother, 


®MICHAEL MYERBERG’S 
NEW PLAY PRESENTS 
UNUSUAL THEME 


Most unusual" of the theatre’s 
forthcoming attractions is ‘Dear 


Judas,” which Michael Myerberg 
will bring to the Mansfield 
Theatre on Sunday _ evening, 
October 5, 

Mr. Myerberg, as proven in the 
past, is no _ respector of. the 


ordinary. Myerberg produced “The 
Skin of Our Teeth,” the Thornton 


Wilder drama that set theatre-| 


goers to talking a few years back, 
and who had the courage, last 
year, to present Mary Martin in 
the lovely Chinese fantasy “Lute 
Song.” “Dear Judas,” will not only 
offer an unusual theme but it will 
present Mr. Myerberg in the 
triple-threat role of producer- 
dramatist-director. 

The play script for “Dear 
Judas” was fashioned by the pro- 
ducer, himself, from the poem of 
the same name by _ Robinson 
Jeffers, and the entire production 
coneeption is his. In plot the 
drama tells the story of The Be- 
trayal, but makes an effort to 
place Judas in a more favorable 
light. 

Thrown against a colorful set- 
ting by Albert Johnson, the play 
contrives an exciting blend of 
spectacle and dramatic impact, 
There are only four characters 
who carry out the story with 
speaking roles, but the action is 
augmented by twenty dancers 











IN NEW PLAY 








FERDI HOFFMAN will play 
“The Carpenter’ in Michael Myer- 
berg’s exciting new stage play, “Dear 
Judas” which will have its oe 
premiere on Sunday, October 5, 
the Mansfield Theatre. 


Comedienne 





Betty Hutton in a scene from “The 
Perils of Pauline,” in its final week 





at the Brooklyn Paramount. 








executing ballet choreography 
especially devised by Esther | 
Junger. Accompanying the actors 
will be a chorus of thirty selected | 
voices in the orchestra pit singing | 
the score arranged by Lehman 
Engel from the sacred music of | 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The color- | 
ful costumes and masks that are | 
used in the pageant scenes were 
created by Mary Percy Schenck. | 
The title role will be played by | 

E, G. Marshall, the young actor 

who attracted critical attention in | 
last season’s “The Ice Man | 
Cometh,” and The Carpenter will | 

be played by Ferdi Hoffman. | 
Margaret Wycherly, back from 

Hollywood where her 
assignment saw her 

“The Yearling,” will 
and Harry 

portray Lazarus. 


in 
the | 


featured 
play 
Irvine 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


AIR- CONDITIONED Mats, Thurs. 








ZIEGFELD sary Street and 6th Ave. 


& Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 
| 
| 


- CI 5-5200. 
rices Mon, thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


- Evenings 8:30. 
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ates MITCHUM ° 


That Ace Drummer Moan 


Extro Added 
Attraction 





announces a screen event! 


GREER GARSON 


in M-G-M's thrilling ownage 


Danse 








IN PERSON 


GENE KRUPA and his Orch. 
THE VAGABONDS 
CARDINI 


ROSE MARIE 









RICHARD HART 

















Radio and 
Recording Stor 













THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra- |}! 
fernal organizations are fe- 
iQuested when planning theater 
Parties to do so through Ber- 
| ard Feinman. Manager of the | 
INEW LEADER THEATRIC AL | 
VEPARTMENT. Phone = AL- | 
htonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
\"heztrical Department. 7 East | 
15th Street, New York City. | 

















Humphrey BOGART 





Directed by DELMER DAVES - 





IN WARNER BROS. NEW HIT 


“DARK PASSAGE" 


with Bruce Bennett, Agnes Moorehead, Tom D’Andrea 
IN PERSON 


VICTOR LOMBARDO 


BORRAH MINEVITCH’S HARMONICA RASCALS 

Starring JOHNNY PULEO 

AIR-CONDITIONED @¢. B’dway at 47th St. 
WARNER’S 


- Lauren BACALL 


a) 


Produced by JERRY WALD 
* 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 
with 


STRAND 











AN OUTSTANDING ONE 





HOUR NEWSREEL SHOW 





LA GUARDIA’S FUNERAL 
AUTO HITS 394 M.P.H. 
BULL-FIGHTER GORED 
VISHINSKY ASSAILS U.S. 


MARSHALL BLASTS REDS 
HURRICAN’S FURY 
REEDOM TRAIN 
RIESTE CRISIS 






F 
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EMBASS 


MEWSREEL “222 St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
THEATRES sor, st., Radio City ~ Broad St., Newark 






& B'way - 72nd St. & B'way 
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wv HAL WALLIS” rroouction 
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JOHN HODIAK 


BURT LANCASTER 


wu 


coler by TECHNICOLOR 


with Mary Aster ond introducing Wendell Corey © Directed by Lewis Allen 
“ A Paramovnt Picture 














The Foxes of 
Harrow 


Starring 


REX HARRISON 
MAUREEN O’HARA 


Produced by WILLIAM A, BACHER 
Directed by JOHN M. STAHL 
20th CENTURY-FOX ADVENTURE ROMANCE! 


On Stage... In Person! 


MILTON BERLE 


Your Favorite Comedian & Star of the Philip Morris NBC Radie Program 


A 


NANCY DONOVAN 


THE FOUR MOROCCANS 
and by Special Request THE VIKINGS 


7th Avenue and 50th Street 
Doors Open at 8 A.M. NOW PLAYING 


ROXY 


STAN FISHER 
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LETTERS 








To the Editor 


Whe Catholie Church and Intolerance 


From REV. WILLIAM J. RILEY 


“Letters to the Editors” section of The New Leader, with being intolerant. In 


Ti Catholic Church is very frequently charged, as it has been recently in the 


one very carefully defined sense, the charge must be admitted. 

The intolerance which the Catholic Church admits is an intolerance of ideas in 
the realm of religion. No true Catholic may be intolerant of people, nor in matters 
outside the field of religion. True, it is difficult not to be intolerant of persons when 
they vigorously advocate ideas which cannot be tolerated. Similarly, since religion 
is so fundamental to all life, its principles reach into and influence many fields of 
human existence. Yet, I insist that the Church is intolerant of ideas about religion 
because she must be, because her position demands it. Logic forces her members to 
refuse even to examine religious ideas contrary to her teachings. Other “churches” 
or individuals may claim to be tolerant because they believe in “freedom of religion.” 


But the Catholic Church cannot admit 
the claim of other groups or individuals 
to propagate ideas of religion contrary 
to her own. The “right” that others 
claim to “believe and teach what they 
want” cannot be recognized as a true 
right. 

The Catholic Church’s position of in- 
tolerance is based on two points, her 
foundation, and the true concept of 
“freedom” or “right.” Taking the latter 
first, we see that no freedom or right 
is unlimited, that every right we claim 
is limited by the very nature of man, 
or by the rights of others. A right is 
the moral power to do something. The 
moral power is based on moral person- 
ality, or, as it is more commonly put, 
the individual dignity of man. It is not 
the physical power to do a thing, by 
which “might” becomes “right.” A right 
is something we can claim because our 
nature as human beings demands it. The 
denial of rights to people degrades them 
to the level of animals. 

Since hunman beings do not make 
themselves, human nature is not the 
ultimate source of rights. Neither are 
our parents, nor the race, that source, 
because they do not have that nature of 
themselves. We turn, then, for the 
source of our human rights, to the 
source of human nature, which is God. 
Now, as God is the source of our nature 
and our rights, He has some claims upon 
us, some rights which we must recog- 
nize, and rights that limit our rights. 
The first of God’s rights is the right to 
recognition by us, his creatures, of our 
dependence upon Him, and the right to 
our service. Another of his rights is 
that of teaching us what he thinks 
necessary. These rights entitle God to 
tell us how He wants to be worshipped. 

The second point supporting the claim 
of the Catholic Church to being con- 
sistent in her intolerance is based on 
this last statement. God did tell us how 
He wants to be worshipped. In the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, God has given man- 
kind a complete description of His 
religion. Christ founded an organiza- 
tion to spread those truths of God’s 
religion throughout the wrld.. That or- 
ganization is' the Church, which history 
has. come to call Catholic, to distinguish 
it from other organizations. Further- 
more, logically, God must, and does, see 
that His truth, His religion, is kept 
intact down thru the years. Knowing 
human nature’s tendency to misunder- 
stand and misinterpret, God must pro- 
vide some way of guaranteeing that 
what is taught as His Word really is 
His Word, and not a corruption of it. 
By the very nature of the case, then, 
the agency that teaches for God must be 
infallible. The Catholic Church humbly 
claims to be infallible, knowing that her 
infallibility is the work of God. 


Given this position of truth and in- 
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fallibility, how can the Church allow 
any individual or group to change the 
teaching of God? In other words, how 
ean the Church be anything else but 
intolerant of the corruption of religious 
ideas or truths given her by God? How 
ean the church recognize the “right” of 
anyone to believe what he or she wants? 
God has spoken, He has given us the 
truth. We have no right to change that 
teaching. We have no more right to 
make up our own religion that we have 
to make up our own mathematical ta- 
bles, or our own laws of physics. God 
has taught us the truth, and the truth 
is permanent. Hence, Luther, Calvin, 
Hus, Knox, and the others who changed 


the Christian religion had no right to 
do so. There may have been need of 
reform in their times, a reform of indi- 
viduals and institutions, but there could 
not be a reform of truths. 

This is the reasoning behind the 
Catholic Church’s position of intolerance. 
The truth is always intolerant; it cannot 
admit untruth as truth. Hence, there is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, no 
“freedom of religion.” In the sense of 
freedom from political persecution for 
belief, there is freedom of religion. 
There have been cases in which political 
states have considered the teaching of 
a “religion” different from the Christian 
as dangerous to the good order and the 
common weal of the state, much as we 
in the United States are at present con- 
sidering the danger of Communist ideas 
to our way of life, and taking steps to 
remove them. In the subjective sense, 
a man is free to think and believe what 
he wants, because physical force exer- 
cised by a State cannot shackle the 
spirit. But objectively speaking, in the 
light of God’s revelation, there is ne 
longer “freedom of worship.” We must 
worship as God wants, not as we want. 

Saint Ambrose Rectory, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 








A Great Lit 


(Continued from Page Two) 


and mean he made them look! I am sure 
he convinced millions of citizens that 
“the politicians” are their natural ene- 
mies, It was a good trick, and it worked. 
For LaGuardia was the slickest poli- 
tician whom we have seen hereabouts in 
our time. In comparison with him the 
Tammany leaders seem like bungling 
fellows. 

In many of his agreements with politi 
cal leaders in various parts of the city 
LaGuardia out-Tammanyed Tammany 
Hall. The prime example is his tie-up 
with Marcantonio. In using the influence 
of such a man he must have been con- 
vinced that in the good cause of his elec- 
tion the noble end justified any means. 
At any rate, a man who tied up with 
such a character and utilized the methods 
which are Marcantonio’s stock in trade 
had little justification for denouncing 
politicians as a class. 

Those who lived through the years of 
struggle within the American Labor 
Party saw Mayor LaGuardia at his 
worst. He was a member of that party. 
To its efforts he owed a considerable 
part of his success. Conversely, his suc- 
cess added to the influence of the party. 
Had he developed a consistent and 
straightforward policy within the party 
it might have become a permanent and 
influential power for good in the city and 
state. But when the Communists got 
ready to take the party over, it turned 
out that the Mayor was so tied up with 
them and with Marcantonio that he could 
not come out against them. The party 
was split and practically destroyed be- 
eause LaGuardia, the man who was 
against politicians, was so allied with un- 
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scrupulous politicians that he could not 
come out for a straight anti-Communist 
policy for his own party. 


* ” ” 


Last Days of a Little Giant 


Tue Mayor was disappointed in his 
efforts to play a leading@part inthe 


second World War or in the making of . 


the peace. His experience as director of 
Home Defense was, in the main, unfor- 
tunate and unsatisfactory. He was too 
much the dictator to function success- 
fully in such an organization. As ad- 
ministrator of UNRRA he did, finally, 
play a leading part in a world organiza- 
tion. But it is impossible to forget that 
it was die to his policies that thousands 
of poor refugees were shipped back to 
countries where they had nothing to ex- 
pect but death or prison. And in his ‘inal 
activities as a successful radio com- 
mentator and newspaper columnist, he 
left a record which is stréaked with con- 
tradictions. With regard to the great 
conflict which now divides the world he 
has never lined up clearly on the demo- 
cratic side. The Daily Worker is able to 
cite plenty of quotations which place him 
in opposition to the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan. 

In this cursory and imperfect record 
I have tried to include both the good 
and evil because in these days our public 
issues are of such moment that confusion 
and ambiguity are intolerable. But in 
the sum total the good far over-balance 
the evil. Mayor LaGuardia was greatly 
loved and greatly hated. He could never 
be ignored. Almost to the end he 
triumphed over physical handicaps which 
would have downed a less ardent spirit. 
He was the greatest, strangest, most 
variegated little guy any of us will ever 
know. 


WE WERE FORTUNATE IN OBTAINING FOR THE 


ANNUAL 


NEW LEADER THEATRE 
Bernard Shaw's “Man and Superman’ 


PARTY 


with an excellent cast headed by MAURICE EVANS 


ALVIN THEATRE, Tuesday Eve., October 28—For further information, write to: Bessye K. Blaufarb, The New Leader, 7 E. 15th St., New York 3. 
PT 
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On Socialist 
‘Unity 
From SIDNEY STARK 
HE Workmen’s Circle was established 


on the basic principle of a democratic 
Socialist fraternal organization. The 


leaders and the entire membership of _ 


the Workmen’s Circle always identified 
thmselves with the ideology of the So- 
cialist and Labor movement throughout 
the world and especially with that of the 
United States. 

Some years ago there was a Split in 
the Socialist movement due to certain 
ideological differences, This break in the 
ranks of the organized Socialist caused 
a general stoppage in propagandizing of 
the socialist ideal all along the line, af- 
fecting the great masses of the American 
people. The most affected setback took 
place among the members of the Work- 
men’s Circle. 

The atrocities by the Nazis in Europe, 
the gradual extermination of Jews and 
non-Jews wherever the Hitler cohorts 
penetrated, and the final outcome of the 
second World War, reaffirms our belief 
in the need of a stronger and unified 
Socialist movement. There is. no doubt 
that a united Labor and Socialist Party 
in America would have been on guard to 
fight the passage of such bills as the 
recent Taft-Hartley Act passed by both 
Houses of Congress against the demo- 
cratic tradition of organized labor. 

At this particular time it is of utmost 
importance to the great membership of 
our organigaion that every effort be 
made to unite the Socialist Party and the 
Social Democratic Federation into one 
strong Socialist Force, especially so, 
since the members of the Jewish Socialist 
Verband at their recent convention voted 
in favor of unity. 

We feel confident that were the cleav- 
age between the Socialist Party and the 
Socialist Democratic Federation ce- 
mented, that a strong dynamic force 
would be created ever watchful for the 
attacks of the reactionary forces, calling 
upon Labor to resist with all its strength 
their intent of destroying its gains, Na- 
turally we of the Workmen’s Circle would 
thereby grow with these United Forces. 
We feel it to be our duty to work towards 
attaining that end. 


Pittsburgh. * 





On Foreign 
Policy Ass'n 


From JULIUS EPSTEIN 


One sentence in my article on Vera 
Micheles Dean an: the Foreign Policy 
Association may have given the wrong 
impression. The sentence as_ printed 
reads: “The Washington. Bureau of the 
FPA offers its useful and. efficient serv- 
ices to Senators and Representatives.” 
The fact is that the Washington Bureau 
has been in the past under the direction 
of Blair Boles and Miss Delia Groetz, 
who have pursued the same line of 
apology for Soviet Russia as is followed 
by Mrs. Dean in the national office. It 
is even less reliable and useful than 
the New York office. 
New York. 





@ There are moments in the history 
of mankind when established political 
processes are of less value than social 
ideals, and existing regimes of less im- 
portance than popular ethical and polit- 
ical conceptions. 

Max M. Laserdon 
in Journal of History of Ideas. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Kurt Schumacher, chairman of the 
Social Democratic Parity of Germany, 
has arrived in New York. He is here 
upon the invitation of the American 
Federation of Labor and will address its 
eonvention in San Francisco. He is ac- 
companied by Fritz Heine, member of 
the National Executive. Both will speak 
at a number of public meetings in a few 
cities before returning to Germany at 
the end of October. ... Leon Blum, noted 
French Socialist, will visit the USA in 
December. .. . Radio: “What Do We 
Mean by Social Democracy,” a 15-minute 
program by August Claessens, will be 
heard over Station WSAY, Rochester, 
N. Y., and WFBR, Baltimore, Md., 
around mid-October. ... Newark, N. J.: 
The Rand School Extension Trade Union 
classes opened last week with an ex- 
cellent attendance from many AFL, CIO 
and independent unions... . August 
Claessens will speak in New Haven, 
Conn., Saturday, Oct. 11.... New Yerk 
State Cemmittee meets Saturday, Sept. 
27, 5 p m., at 7 East 15th Street, New 
York City. 


NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, Oct. 1, at 8:30 p. m.... Washington 
Heights Branch: Symposium, “The Duty 
ef Socialists in the Coming Elections,” 
Saturday, Sept. 27, 9 p. m., at 659 West 
179th Street. Speakers: Philip Block, 
Mark Khinoy, I. Levine-Schatzkes, I. 
Minkoff, Dr. J. Kissman, Dr. Maurice 
Calman, Libera] Party candidate for 
State Senator.... Wm. Verber Memorial 
Meeting, Sunday, Oct. 12, 3 p. m., at 
862 East Tremont Ave. Auspices of the 
August Claessens East Bronx Branch, 
§.D.F. and Workmen’s Circle Branch 28. 
. . Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. 

. Kurt Schumacher will speak at a 
reception meeting in Hunter College on 
Tuesday, Oct. 28, 8 p. m. Auspices of 
the German Branch, S.D.F., “Neue Volks- 
zeitung” and Wohlfahrt. ... Annual 
Debs Dinner, Sunday, Nov. 16, 6 p. m., 
in the Park Central Hotel... . Women’s 
Committee: Celebration of the opening 
ef the educational season, Wednesday, 
Oct Ist, 1 p. m., at the Rand School. 
Forum starts Tuesday, October 7. . 
Coming testimonial dinners to well- 
known Social Democrats—Nov. 2: to 
Israel Hovitz, of Coney Island Branch; 
Dee. 20: to Israel Feinberg, vice-presi- 
dent of the ILGWU und member of the 
Cloakmakers Branch. 
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“JEWS IN USSR” 
JACOB LESTCHINSKY 


TITO” 
R. H. MARKHAM 


Choose One 
1. Arthur Koestler: 
2. Richard Armour: 
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Philip Murray 
and Party-Line 
Labor 


(Continued from Page Four) 

a left-wing international represen- 
tative of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, CIO. The Coun- 
cil, however upheld its president by 
a decisive vote of 66 to 32. 

Cotterill’s letter of preference for 
the CIO Textile Union was followed 
by letters from A. R. Mosher, presi- 
dent; Pat Conroy, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Norman S. Dowd, executive 
secretary of the Canadian Cengress 
of Labor; C. H. Milland, national 
director, United Steelworkers of 
America; Silby Barrett, of the 
United Mine Workers ef America; 
F. W. Dowling, director, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America; 
J. MacKenzie, direetor, United Rub- 
ber Worker: of America; S. Mack- 
lem, national president, National 
Union of Shoe'and Leather Workers; 
W. F. Cleve Kidd, secretary of the 
Ontario Federation of Laber, and 
others. 

In the face of this everwhehming 
support of the CCL textile workers’ 
union, representatives of the United 
Electrical Workers Union openly 
defied the Toronto Laber Couneil’s 
decision and appeared at a meeting 
of the AFL textile workers’ union 
and urged the workers in the dis- 
puted plant to join the AFL union. 

This open defiance of the decision 
of the CCL Labor .Council resulted 
in charges against the representatives 
of the United Electrical Workers 
and the locals which they allegedly 
represented at the AFL textile 
meeting. 

While in the USA the Communists 
have stronger influence in the CIO 
than in the AFL, in Canada it is 
just the opposite. But in both coun- 
tries and in both sections of the 
labor movement their power is on 
the wane. Really determined action 
could speed the trend. 
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What Price Lewis Veto? 


(Continued from Page One) 


Lewis will choose to follow it up by 
hewing to an aggressive line, with the 
Taft-Hartley Act as the main target in 
sight. He may veer directly to trade 
union political action, either via a= re- 
vived Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
which he once chaired, or through a 
national political department for the 
AFL, implemented with adequate finan- 
cial resources and bent on “purging” as 
many supporters of the Taft-Hartley 
labor-hobbling monstrosity in Cengress 
as possible. 

Nearly all union-card holders are cur- 
rently incensed with the GOP, which 
they consider primarily responsible fer 
the hate-labor atmosphere with domi- 
nated the last session of Congress. There 
is also fast-mounting feeling through- 
out the AFL, as well as the CIO, that 
political action by labor—wholly apart 
from third party sentiment—is on its 
way. A vivid sample of this rising po- 
litical ‘barometer even among labor’s 
most conservative groups was projected 
last week in the action of the Boiler- 
makers’ International Union, which as- 
sessed its membership (250,000) $1 a 
month for 14 monts (until Nevember, 
1948) for politica) activity. 

Will Lewis and Hutcheson, beth Re- 
publicans, go along with this current in 
opposing in 1948 not only Republican 
and Democratic Congress members who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Bill, but also 
the GOP presidential nominee, whoever 
he might be? The safest answer, for 
the moment, seems to be that should 
the AFL convention come out full-tilt 
for political action, Hutcheson, for many 
years chairman of the Republican “Labor 
Campaign Committee,” would stick it 


out with the GOP no matter whom it 
nominates for President and regardless 
of how few or many carpenters would 
follow him. John L. Lewis is pretty 
certain to oppose Robert A. Taft, should 
he emerge as the Republican nominee, 
but it is very doubtful that he weuld 
support Truman in the event that Tom 
Dewey captures the GOP top prize next 
year. 
- * - 


nro the boiling convention pot at San 
Francisco these political guesses, fore- 
casts and considerations, equated by per- 
sonal feelings and promptings, will be 
pouring by the bushel, with Lewis im the 
center of the whirlpool. Once again, as 
in the fall of 1935 when at another AFL 
convention he sounded the call fer the 
organization of the millions in the mass- 
preduction industries which led te the 
formation of the CIO, the president -of 
the miners is emerging, fer better or 
werse, as organized labor’s top com- 
maniding figure. 

By forcibly taking the lead in the 
Denham affidavit incident and setting the 
pace thereby not merely for the AFL 
but fer the CIO as well, Lewis has suc- 
ceeded im not only forging policy for 
the entire trade union movement but in 
shoving aside Philip Murray, a matter 
of no small ego-feeding to his own ele- 
phantime grudges. Lewis may not be 


“gunning for the AFL presidency this 


year or ever, but if he is dreaming of 
the eventual presidency of an organi- 
cally united AFL and CIO, his adroit 
veto of the Denham ruling may be re- 
garded as a poignant and forceful step 
in that direction. 





éhanisindn Stine the Kingfish 


(Continued from Page Six) 


memory of a Morrison conviet parade, 
which has set a faction of the Old 
Regulars against him. The city ring 
fought Huey as long as it could, and 
would not knowingly raise another 
rival for itself in the state. Interest- 
ingly, the calcified reactionary Sena- 
tor John Overton has declared for Jones, 
entirely on the ground of unity against 
the Morrison threat. 

A large segment of liberal opinion in 
Louisiana supports Jones, mostly fer 
negative reasons. Jones is nobody’s 
liberal-—he played a part in the abor- 
tive Southern revolt against Roosevelt 
in 1944. But at least he is “safe’— 
which means that he will not and can- 
not mold the back-country people into 
a machine which will boost him into 
office after office. That is the Morrison- 
Long menace, as the liberals see it. The 
radicalism of the southern demagogues 
results in a revulsion on the part of 
conservatives and city liberals alike. 
It is the upsurge of the crackers and 
the peckerwoods, led by Bilbos and Hef- 
lins and Longs. 

It is a common error to equate the 
Southern Democrats with the Northern 
Republican reactionaries beeause they 
so often vote alike. Southern leaders like 
Long are spiritually more akin to the 
leaders of the English Peasant’s Revolt, 
John Bali and Wat Tyler, than to the 
Tory ancestors of reaction. The Southern 
demagogue appeals to a depressed rural 
class which sees no good in a status quo 
of wealth and big corporations. This 
class has been neglected by government, 
has no particular reverence for the forms 
of democracy, and is willing to follow 
any persuasive leader who promises the 
advantages it has been denied. 

Although he may vote with the North- 
ern reactionary on such legislation as 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Southern 
“radical-reactionary” is not motivated by 
the northerner’s concern to throttle or- 
ganized labor for the benefit of big busi- 
ness, but by hostility to trade unions as 
an alien force in his community. The 
growing power of the unions in the South 
organization 


foreshadows a_ political 


which may threaten his hegemony. 
Once in power, Southern demagogues 
have often played along with big busi- 
ness, but they are not its creatures, 
because their support is independent of 
it. They may take its money, as Huey 
Long did, but in an entirely cynical 
fashion. They are not animated by the 
religious faith in the big corporatien 
which seems to afflict some Republicans. 
Most Southern demagogues have begun 
in the Populist tradition, but ended with 
something akin to Fascism. This dual 
nature estranges them from both con- 
servatives and city liberals, who agree 
in distrusting them, for different reasons. 
Because he can be counted on to pre- 
serve the political status quo, leaving 
an opportunity for a better man next 
time, er the time after, liberals back 
men like Sam Jones. And always— 
for how far can you kid yourself— 
the emphasis is on the negative. “He 





didn’t make a bad governor. He's an 
honest man.” 
1872 1947 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








How to Wage the Cold War 


Y this time everyone in the United States who 
is not politically deaf, dumb and blind knows 
that we are engaged in a cold war with the 

Soviet Union. A fair definition of a cold war would 
be an international struggle which is being carried on 
by all means short of shooting. , 

“The fact of the cold war is now recognized, even 
bv those who stubbornly refused to admit its possi- 
bility in the past and did everything in their power 
to mislead American public opinion: with soothing 
assurances about the reliability of Stalin as a partner 
for peace and reconstruction, The paramount question 
of American foreign policy is how this war is to 
be waged with the best prospect of success. 

America is fortunate because now, for the first time 
in many years. we have a genuine expert on Russia 
in a high and influential position in the State Depart- 
ment. This man is George Kennan, career diplomat 
with an intimate knowledge of the Russian language 
and of Soviet politics and economics, who served for 
many years in the United States Embassy in Moscow 
and in other European posts and who has been selected 
to head the newly created planning division of the 
State Department. 

Kennan, under the easily pierced pseudonym of 
“Mr. \,” published an article, “The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct,” in the July issue of the quarterly Forergn 
Affairs. This article represents far and away the best 
blueprint, in general terms, for waging the cold war 
that has appeared in print. 

The gist of Kennan’s message, which is a masterly 
exposition of Soviet political psychology, is that we 
should “enter with reasonable confidence upon a 
policy of firm containment, designed to confront the 
Russians with unalterable counter-force at every point 
where they show signs of encroachment upon the 
interests of a peaceful and stable world.” 


* + * 


Turret is every prospect that this policy of fem 
containment can be carried out without a shooting 
war, unless the Soviet leaders are so paranoid as to 
precipitate armed conflict under circumstances when 
the swift destruction of the main Soviet industrial 
and military centers and the decisive military defeat 
of the Soviet Union could be regarded as very nearls 
assured in advance. This master plan of firm con- 
tainment of Soviet aggression is gradually giving 
order, logie and coherence to what has been a ragged. 
inconsistent. self-contradictory American — foreign 
policy, 

It inspired the Truman Plan for aid to a Kurope 
that is willing to help itself. It is behind the belated 
turn toward realism in Germany. It is the key to the 
American proposals to the Assembly of the United 
Nations which*threw Vishinsky into such a fit of 
frenzy: the creation of an Assembly Committee that 
would to some extent replace the hopelessly divided 
Security Council as an agency of collective security, 
the pronouncement of judgment on border violations 
by Yugoslavia. Bulgarian and Albania, a workable 
scheme for unification of Korea. 

For three weeks (an unusually long period for a 
commentator to devote to a single subject) Walter 
Lippmann has been directing a barrage against the 
political strategie concept outlined in Kennan’s ar- 
ticle. Lippmann’s criticism has been as violent in 
tone as it has been empty in factual content. 

No one will dispute Lippmann’s assertion that it is 
dificult to organize an effective coalition among the 
weak and varied states along the Soviet perimeter. 
But, in view of Lippmann’s own admission that Soviet 
expansion cannot be charmed out of existence, what 
alternative is there to.trying to check its expansion 
along its present boundaries? Lippmann observes 
that “the counter-forees which Mr. X requires have 
to be composed of Chinese, Afghans, Iranians, Turks. 


Kurds. Arabs. Greeks. Italians, Austrians, of anti- 
Soviet Poles, Czechoslovaks, Bulgars, Yugoslavs, 


Albanians. Hungarians, Finns and Germans.” This 
formidable list would conjure up to an American 
isolationist the image of a Tower of Babel. But could 
contemplate with 


Me. Lippmann 


equanimity the 


16 


prospect of a, world in which China, Afghanistan, 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, the Arab countries, Germany 
and Austria had passed into the Soviet orbit of 
influence ? 


Lippmann takes Kennan to task for not noting 
Russian nationalist as well as international Commu- 
nist elements in Soviet expansion. But, so long as 
this second category of elements exists, the other is 









not decisive. If granted everything the most expan 
Tzarist. Russian nationalist wanted, Stalin’s appe 
for further conquest and expansion would only: 
whetted, not appeased, } 







Nor is it true, as Lippmann suggests, that we h 
been neglecting our natural~allies of the Atlag 
community. Britain and France have received 
lion’s share of our economic aid up to the preg 
time. Lippmann suggests, as if the point had h 
overlooked, that it is of paramount importance 
speed up the conclusion of peace treaties and 
evacuation of the Red Army from Central Euro 
But for a long time our diplomacy has been diree 
toward this goal. ; 










Much of the responsibility for the difficulties whig 
confront our present policy rests with those 
approved the political betrayal and territorial 
lation of Poland, the handing of Yugoslavia ¥ 
Moscow’s agent, Tito, on a silver platter. I cang 
recall that Walter Lippmann’s voice was ever rai 
in criticism of these decisions, which were as 
astrous to our national interests as they were obj 
tionable from the standpoint of national honor. 
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An Editorial— 


The Great 


HE 16-nation plan for European reconstruction, 
flown from Paris to Washington, presents to 
America the opportunity to collaborate in the 
most creative move made since the war. In New York 
the United Nations is falling apart. In Paris the 
experts of 16 nations sat down together to check up 
on their capacities to produce and interchange food 
and coal and steel. Despite all the discouragements 
resulting from the war and from the present division 
of the world. they were able to see some light ahead. 
The authors of the report do not once mention the 
unnecessary division of Europe as a chief cause of 
their dificulties. For generations the natural balance 
of trade between Eastern and Western Europe has 
been taken for granted as a mainstay of the con- 
The western regions furnished 
manufactured products in exchange for the food and 
raw materials produced in the East. But now the 
nearly impassable line running from the Elbe to the 
Aegean has upset that old balance. The great in- 
dustrial sections 6f Europe must look elsewhere and 
establish a new set of relationships. Such massive 
readjustments usually require decades. The present 
brutal severing of Europe has left it shattered. A 
rapid blood-transfusion is necessary—and at once. 
The only source from which help can come is America. 
Under the stress of brutal necessity the Kuropean 
experts have cut their figures to the bone. With credits 
over the 4-vear period to 1951 of $16,000,000,000 
from the United States and $6,000,000,000 from the 
rest of the American continent, they can manage to 
live and to build. Reducing their requests to these 
figures involved planning for a low nutrition quota 
for the entire European population and_ straining 
every nerve to develop their own productive capacities, 
The 206.000.000 inhabitants of the 
countries face the bleak necessity of living on a war 


tinental economy. 


participating 


footing in order to make good on their pledges. 


This plan. product of the best minds of the nations 
involved, must now run the gauntlet of debate in 
Congress and among our citizens. 
Ferguson has already suggested that it be scrapped 
in favor of a system of private loans. Influential 
members of the Administration are reported to be 
only half-hearted in its support. The idea is openly 


Senator Homer 












































Initiative 

voiced that it should be only tentatively adopted a 
held in check by providing for renewed debate wif 
the possibility of new grants at the end of each ye 
In the meantime, the average citizen is natural 
skeptical. The war, he thinks, is over. He wants] 
return to the easy-going times of peace. 


* * * 


There: is a two-pronged argument in favor of J 
out-and-out adoption of this plan as a whole. Ame 
must appropriate as much as is required to m 
Europe a going concern in order to insure our ow 
future prosperity and safety. If we contribute 
number of billions to this end, it will not be mer 
for the sake of the Europeans. It will be for of 
own sake. 3 
Western Europe has always been our chief foreij 
market. Without that market we cannot go on 
veloping our industrial potential or our agricultag 
capacity at anything like their present rate. In hg 
present condition Europe cannot buy. If we cut 
credits now and fail to help in restoring the 16 co 
tries to productive independence, we shall be se 
ourselves up within our own continent and cuttii[. 
down our possibilities of future development. 
these davs of high production and inflation, we 
constantly courting the danger of deflation. To f 
to provide for an expanding foreign market wou 
be to bring that deflation nearer and greatly increagt 
the danger of a devastating depression. The expe 
diture of $4,000,000.000 a year is a small price i] 
pay to avoid—or postpone—a depression which migif) 


well cut our.production in half. % 


Though the authors of this report sedulous 

avoided connecting Russian policies with the di 

culties which they outline, the power of the Krentii® 
stands like a threatening giant behind every patie 
graph of this report. If we fail to give the require 
help, the iron curtain may within a few years OB] 
months be shifted to the British Channel. The Sevitt) 
threat makes our cooperation in the Western Eurte 
pean proposal essential.to the survival of the 

Either we help t 


nations to live or we face the danger of confrontii 


; . ‘ . aa 
circle of democratic nations. & 
: 


almost alone the expanding totalitarian power. 
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